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PREFACE 

In  the  fall  of  1935,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  Hansell  French 
(chairman  of  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission)  desired 
facts  relative  to  the  early  farm  shows,  for  presentation  in  observ- 
ance of  the  twentieth  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  held  in 
Harrisburg,  January  20-24,  1936.  Unfortunately,  printed  informa- 
tion regarding  these  exhibitions  was  very  fragmentary  so  that  the 
entire  record  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  completely. 

Secretary  French,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  present  writer 
investigate  the  reports  of  Pennsylvania  farm  exhibits  held  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  interview  the  men  who  were  most 
active  in  the  State  farm  shows  since  1900,  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring a  detailed  history  covering  the  entire  development. 

In  doing  this  work,  the  writer  wishes  to  extend  sincerest  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  following  men  for  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion without  which  the  task  could  not  have  been  accomplished: 
E.  S.  Bayard,  Pittsburgh;  Chester  J.  Tyson,  Gardners,  Adams 
County;  E.  K.  Hibshman,  State  College;  Henry  E.  Klugh,  Harris- 
burg ;  Miles  Horst,  Harrisburg ;  G.  B.  Stichter,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission. 

GEORGE  FISKE  JOHNSON 
Harrisburg,  March  18,  1936 
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A  History  of  Pennsylvania  Farm  Shows 

By  George  Fiske  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

'T'HE  idea  of  holding  farm  shows  or  exhibitions  essentially  for 
-*-  an  educational  purpose  in  contrast  to  the  purely  commercial 
fair  or  market  seems  to  have  had  its  official  birth  in  Scotland.  In 
1783  the  "Highlands  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland"  was 
formed  with  the  primary  purpose  to  advance  "agricultural  meet- 
ings with  a  general  show  of  stock,  implements,  farm  and  dairy 
products,  to  be  held  in  a  number  of  towns  in  Scotland."^  The  gov- 
ernment appropriated  10,000  pounds  (approximately  $50,000  in 
present-day  exchange)  for  the  use  of  the  organization. 

Pennsylvania  has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  development 
of  this  type  of  farm  exhibition  than  any  other  State  in  America. 
Under  the  guidance  of  William  Penn,  fairs  for  the  sale  of  wares 
and  produce  were  established  very  early  in  the  history  of  colonial 
Pennsylvania  as  in  other  colonies.  Penn's  leading  object  in  estab- 
lishing fairs  in  Philadelphia  and  the  province  was  to  promote  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  The  first  Philadelphia  fair  was  held  in  1686. 
Fairs  were  held  twice  a  year,  three  days  each  in  May  and  Novem- 
ber. Penn  also  offered  prizes  for  superior  work  in  manufactures. 
History  records  the  fact  that  in  1686  Abraham  Op  den  Graaffe 
of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  petitioned  council  to  grant  him  the 
Governor's  premium  for  "the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth."^ 
The  reason  for  this  emphasis  on  manufacturing  rather  than  agri- 
culture was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  need  for  establishing  a  balance 
of  trade  that  would  bring  money  into  the  colony.  Nevertheless, 
these  ideas  were  eventually  applied  to  agriculture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county  fair,^  and  combined  with  the  Scotch  plan, 
probably  had  some  influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  early  farm 
shows  in  America.  Intermittently  since  1809,  local  or  State  agri- 
cultural exhibits  sponsored  by  farmers'  groups  primarily  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  have  been  a  feature  of  rural  history  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  held  annually  in  a  ten-acre  build- 
ing in  Harrisburg  in  conjunction  with  thirty  or  more  agricultural 
conventions  and  attended  during  a  five-day  period  by  approxi- 
mately 250,000  people,  is  probably  the  most  outstanding  and 
unique  example  of  the  original  Scotch  concept  of  agricultural 
meetings  in  connection  with  a  farm  products  show  that  can  be 


iBurnet   Landreth,  Historical  Notice  of  Other  Early  Ayricidtural  Societies,   Report  of   Penn- 
sylvania  State   Agricultural   Society,    1885,   p.    146. 

2History   of   Philadelphia,    1609-1884,    Scharf  and  Westcott,   Vol.    1,   p.    153. 
3See  Appendix  A. 
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found  any  place  in  the  world  today.  This  Show  is  rooted  deep  in 
a  century  and  a  quarter  of  experience  and  has  grown  out  of  the 
courage  and  conviction  of  four  generations  of  progressive  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  background  and  evolution  of  this  Show  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  farm  progress  in  America. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  SHOW 

On  July  18  and  19,  1809  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  Improv- 
ing the  Breed  of  Cattle"  held  a  Cattle  Show  at  Bush  Hill  in  Phila- 
delphia.^ Premiums  amounting  to  $900  were  offered  for  the  best 
cattle  and  sheep  excepting  the  Merino.  The  officials  of  the  Society 
explained  that  they  did  not  "think  it  worth  while  to  offer  a 
premium  for  Merino  Sheep  as  the  public  ought  to  be  fully  aware 
of  their  importance." 

The  Philadelphia  Cattle  Show  is  of  great  historic  significance 
since  it  provided  an  example  which  Elkanah  Watson  (regarded  as 
the  father  of  farm  shows  in  America)  followed  in  establishing  the 
Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  and  Cattle  Show  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts  in  1810.  Watson  in  his  first  address  to  the  citizens 
of  his  community  explained  that  his  efforts  in  forming  the  Berk- 
shire Society  were  stimulated  by  the  example  set  in  Philadelphia 
by  "The  Cattle  Society.'"^ 

Previous  to  the  efforts  of  Watson,  the  farm  show  was  princi- 
pally a  man's  institution.  This  was  true  of  the  shows  in  England 
and  the  "Cattle  Shows"  at  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  Watson's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  evolution  of  such  exhibitions  was  his  suc- 
cess in  breaking  down  this  original  concept  of  the  farm  show  and 
broadening  it  to  include  what  he  termed  "domestic  manufactures." 
In  his  third  show,  held  in  1812,  he  made  a  special  effort  to  interest 
the  women  by  announcing  premiums  for  products  of  the  home 
especially  "woolens  and  linens."''  In  addition  to  a  Department  for 
home  exhibits,  Watson  enlivened  his  show  with  an  agricultural 
ball  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  final  day  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Watson's  successful  effort  in  developing  a  farm  show  which 
would  appeal  to  rural  women  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  rural  sociology ;  it  is  mentioned  here  because  of  its  century- 
long  influence  upon  the  scope  of  these  agricultural  events  so  well 


■iHistory  of  Philadelphia,  1609-1884,  Scharf  and  Westcott,  Vol.  1,  p.  543.  Previous  to  tht 
Philadelphia  Cattle  Show,  several  somewhat  similar  exhibitions  had  been  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  sale  and  show  was  arranged  in  Washington  April  26,  1805  at  which  premiums  were 
offered  "to  the  best  lamb,  sheep,  steer,  milk  cow,  yoke  of  oxen,  and  horse  actually  sold."  This 
show  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition  from  the  commercial  fair  to  the  educa- 
tional show  in  that  the  judging  was  done  apparently  after  the  animals  were  sold  rather  than 
before.  In  the  livestock  show  and  sale  held  in  Washington  in  May  1809,  by  the  Columbian 
Agricultural  Society,  a  competition  with  premiums  was  provided  for  the  owners  who  desired 
to  enter  their  livestock,  and  in  addition  farmers  were  invited  to  bring  livestock  for  sale  only. 
(Benjamin  Perley  Poore,  History  of  the  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,    Report    1866.    pp.    516-522) 

SAmerican  Farmer    (1820),  Vol.  2,  p.   159. 

SElkanah  Watson,  History  of  Western  Canals  **  together  with  the  rise  of  the  Modern  Ayri- 
cultural  Societies,   on  the  Berkshire  System***,   (1820)    p.    126. 
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exemplified  in  the  prominent  part  taken  by  rural  women  in  the 
present  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 

EARLY  LEGISLATIVE  EFFORT 

The  influence  of  Watson's  good  work  can  be  seen  in  the  move- 
ment started  in  Pennsylvania  in  1820  to  "reward"  persons  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures  because  of  their  skill  and 
industry.  A  law,  to  remain  in  effect  for  eight  years,  was  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  (Act  of  March  6,  1820,  P.L.  51)  which 
provided  for  the  formation  of  county  societies  for  promotion  of 
agriculture  (similar  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  organized  in  1785.)  These  societies  were  to  be  financed 
by  county  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives  from  the  county.  The  society 
was  to  determine  what  "articles  of  agriculture,  production  or  im- 
provement of  domestic  manufactures ***are  entitled  to  encourage- 
ment by  rewards."  (The  Philadelphia  Society  offered  similar 
awards  as  early  as  1791. — W.  C.  Neely,  The  Agricultural  Fair, 
p.  40.)  The  county  society  was  to  hold  meetings  at  which  appli- 
cants for  rewards  were  to  appear  with  "proof  or  specimens"  to 
support  their  application.  Section  7  of  this  Act  stated: 

"The  rewards  for  promoting'  or  increasing-  the  culture  of  sugar 
from  maple  or  sugar  trees, ***the  extraction  of  salts  from  ashes  of 
vegetables,  the  introduction  of  any  new  grain,  grass  or  root  into 
cultivation,  the  raising  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain,  grass  or 
roots  on  a  given  quantity  of  ground,  the  invention  of  any  new  and 
useful  utensils  in  husbandry,  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  wool, 
hemp  and  flax  in  greater  quantities,  or  improving-  the  value  thereof, 
the  introduction  of  mineral  or  other  manures,  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds  of  horses,  black  cattle,  siheep  or  hog-s,  the  making  of 
butter  or  cheese  in  any  given  quantity,***shall  be  considered  by 
the   said   Society   as   among   the   objects   contemplated   by   this  Act." 

How  enthusiastically  the  Act  was  received  is  not  recorded,  but 
undoubtedly  the  first  agricultural  exhibit  arranged  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
this  legislation.  The  exhibit  was  held  June  4-5,  1822  near  Phila- 
delphia." Other  counties  apparently  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
legislation,  for  in  1823  it  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  Agricultural  Society. 

On  March  21,  1823,  Governor  Joseph  Hiester  approved  an  act 
"Incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society"  (Act  of 
March  21,  1823,  P.L.  223).  This  Society  was  to  hold  an  annual 
organization  meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  of  January  each 
year.^  Section  4  of  the  act  provided  that  a  meeting  should  also 
be  held  annually  "for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition  and  cattle 


^American   Farmer,   Vol.   4,   p.    121. 

SThis  designation  (more  than  a  century  ago)  of  January  as  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  farmers  is  very  signihcant  since  January  has  now  become  the  popular  time  for  holding 
most   State  Agricultural   conventions  in   Pennsylvania  as  well   as  the   Pennsylvania   Farm   Show. 
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show"  which  was  to  be  held  "in  the  following  order  successively: 
In  Montgomery,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Philadelphia  Counties." 
If  a  county  did  not  contribute  at  the  rate  of  ^50  per  year  per 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  then  the  exhibit 
would  not  be  held  there.  The  following  important  restriction  was 
placed  in  the  law :  "If  any  person  or  persons  shall  bring  any  kind 
of  spiritous  liquors,  cider  or  malt  liquors'''** within  a  distance  of 
two  miles  of  the  place  where  the  agricultural  meeting  or  exhibi- 
tion shall  be  held,  except  in  stores  or  licensed  taverns,  he,  she  or 
they  shall  forfeit  the  liquors  and  upon  conviction*  **shall  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  company  incor- 
porated by  this  act." 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FAIRS,  1823-1827 

In  accordance  with  this  new  legislation,  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  organized  October  19,  1823  at  the  "Buck 
Tavern  (still  standing  between  Haverford  and  Bryn  Mawr)  on 
the  Lancaster  turnpike  road"  (Lincoln  Highway)  and  a  consti- 
tution was  drafted.  The  editor  of  the  American  Fanner  added  a 
note  to  his  report  of  the  founding  of  this  Society  which  read : 
"The  union  of  the  five  counties  in  Pennsylvania  to  afford  a  suit- 
able theatre  whereon  to  display  and  give  notoriety  to  improve- 
ments in  husbandry***  (should)  cheer  the  friends  of  agriculture."'' 

The  first  State  fair  was  held  October  22-24,  1823  near  Paoli  in 
Chester  County.^'-  Apparently  Montgomery  County  did  not  cooper- 
ate since  the  law  designated  that  county  as  the  site  of  the  first 
fair  in  case  the  commissioners  approved  the  tax  for  the  county's 
appropriation  to  the  State  Society.  The  scope  of  this  initial  ex- 
hibition is  indicated  by  the  following  departments ;  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  oxen,  swine,  flax,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  pota- 
toes, mangel  wurtzel,  pumpkins  or  squash,  butter  and  cheese, 
sugar  (made  in  Pennsylvania)  pot  or  pearl  ash,  cider,  implements 
of  husbandry  and  useful  inventions,  and  household  manufactures. 
(Note  the  omission  of  apples  but  inclusion  of  cider.) 

The  announcement  of  this  fair  indicated  that  "the  trial  of  oxen, 
the  examination  of  farming  implements,  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
and  the  sale  of  animals  shall  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  the 
exhibition."  The  fair  included  more  than  100  cattle,  150  sheep 
(English,  Tunisian,  Spanish  and  Irish  origin),  and  30  horses 
varying  "from  the  graceful  figure  of  the  fleet  and  high  mettled 
courser  of  Arabia  to  the  heavy  frame  of  the  patient  and  powerful 
draught  horse  of  Pennsylvania."  The  fair  was  so  conducted  as 


^American   Farmer,  Vol.   4,   p.   299. 
loibid,  Vol.   5,   p.   130. 
iilbid,  Vol.   5,  p.  313. 
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"to  attract  the  sanction  of  female  countenance"  and  the  directors 
were  gratified  "by  the  presence  of  many  ladies." 

The  second  exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  at  Chester,  October  15-16,  1824/-  The  third 
exhibition  took  place  October  19-21,  1825,  on  the  Bristol  road  in 
Philadelphia  County/^  Livestock,  "ploughing  matches,"  and  a 
sheep  shearing  contest  were  features  of  this  Show.  The  State 
Exhibition  was  probably  not  held  after  1827  when  the  county 
appropriation  sections  of  the  1820  and  1823  acts  were  repealed, 
(Act  of  April  14,  1828,  P.L.  483).  The  weakness  in  this  initial 
set-up  of  a  State  fair  was  that  the  county  commissioners  were  to 
levy  the  tax  to  finance  the  county's  share  of  the  cost,  but  the  act 
was  not  mandatory  upon  the  commissioners  so  that  one  by  one 
the  counties  withdrew  support  and  soon  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  was  the  only  active  organization  in- 
terested in  a  State  exhibition.  The  failure  of  the  State  fair  in  the 
1820's  so  discouraged  the  active  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  that  this  great  organization  remained  practically  dormant 
for  over  a  decade. 

LOCAL  FARM  SHOWS  BEFORE  1850 

In  June  1829,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
first  "semi-annual  Exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers  and  plants"  in 
Philadelphia.^*  Exhibitions  of  various  kinds  have  been  sponsored 
by  this  Society  throughout  its  long  and  notable  history. 

In  November  1838,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  renewed  its  effort  to  hold  a  farm  exhibition.  George 
Bright  records  the  history  of  this  effort  as  follows : 

"At  the  annual  meeting-  held  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1838,  the 
Society  was  reorganized***.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  first 
exhibition  was  held  at  Rising-  Sun  Hotel  on  the  Germantown  Road 
three  miles  from  the  city  (Pihiladelphia).  It  was  attended  with 
great  success. ***The  only  improved  breed  (of  livestock)  then  rec- 
og-nized  was  the  Durham  Shorthorn. ***To  advance  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  to  pay  the  premiums  offered,  application  was  made 
(in  1839)  to  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  ,$600  per  annum 
and  it  was  g'ianted.***With  this,  premiums  were  paid  and  no 
charge  of  admission  was  made  at  the  exhibition. ***At  this  time 
(1839),  the  Society  encourag-ed  the  growth  of  fine  crops  and  offered 
liberal  premiums  for  the  best  five  acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets  and  tuinips.***At  the  exhibition  of  1842,  the  trial  of  plows 
was  the  main  feature  of  the  year.***Also  in  1842,  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cattle  were  first  exhibited  and  classified  for  the  award  of 
premiums   under   the   name   of  Alderny."i5 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  were  continued  an- 
nually until  1855  at  which  time  the  "trotting  course"  was  consid- 
ered a  very  important  feature. 


i2lbid,  Vol.   6,   p.  265. 
isibid,  Vol.  7,  p.  240. 

I4james    Boyd,   A    History   of   the    Pennsylvania   Horticultural    Society,    1827-1927,    p.   43. 
i^George    Bright,    Historical   Sketch   of   the   Philadelphia   Society   for  Promoting   Agriculture, 
Report   of  the   Pennsylvania   State   Agricultural    Society,    1885,   pp.    139-144. 
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The  development  of  agricultural  fairs  and  shows  during  the 
nineteenth  century  was  greatly  stimulated  by  three  new  centers 
of  interest  in  farming  activity.  These  were:  (1)  the  breeding  of 
purebred  livestock;  (2)  the  improvement  of  farm  machinery;  and 
(3)  the  propagation  of  new  varieties  of  farm  crops. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FAIRS,  1851-1894 

On  May  15,  1850,  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania, 
suggesting  that  a  farmers'  convention  be  held  in  Harrisburg  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  State  Agricultural  Society.  One  of  the  objectives  mentioned  in 
this  letter  was  to  "make  Pittsburgh,  Chambersburg,  Harrisburg, 
York,  Lancaster,  Reading  and  Easton  as  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Agricultural  Fairs  and  Cattle  Shows  in  Pennsylvania  as  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo,  Utica,  Albany,  etc.,  are  in  New  York.^*^  (Many  of 
these  New  York  Shows  were  organized  by  Elkanah  Watson  whose 
inspiration  came  originally  from  the  Philadelphia  Cattle  Show  of 
1809),  The  outcome  of  this  Harrisburg  meeting  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  which  was  to 
meet  annually  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  in  Harrisburg. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Society  was  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  exhi- 
bition, regulate  the  expenditures,  etc.  The  committee  made  plans 
immediately  for  a  State  Fair  in  Harrisburg.  October  22-24,  1851 
were  the  dates  originally  set  for  the  Exhibition  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  February  27,  1851,  just  a  month  after  the  State 
Society  was  organized.  Later,  it  was  found  that  this  date  con- 
flicted with  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  so  at  a  special  meeting  in 
Harrisburg,  September  10,  1851,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
scheduling  the  Pennsylvania  Fair  for  October  29-31.  Committees 
were  named  to  visit  the  State  Fairs  in  New  York  and  Maryland. 
The  Committee  on  arrangement  for  the  first  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair  included  A.  0.  Heister,  George  H.  Bucher,  Dr.  Luther  Reely, 
David  Mumma,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  G.  McKinley.  Stimulated  by  a  mem- 
bership of  2,000  and  a  $2,000  appropriation  from  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  first  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  was  a  big  success.  Ad- 
mission was  charged  and  the  receipts  were  $4,593.29.  The  chief 
expenditures  were  $221.71  for  police ;  $427.52  for  hauling;  $333.00 
for  tent  rental ;  $865.25  for  lumber,  fence,  etC; ;  and  $993.00  for 
premiums.  The  Committee  reported : 

"During  the  three  days  of  the  exhibition  it  Is  thought  that  more 
than  twenty  thousand  persons  were  in  attendence.  The  ground 
chosen  by  the  committee  of  arrangement,  upon  which  to  hold  the 
fair,  was  peculiar  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose,  and  was  located 
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about  a  mile  above  Hariisburg',  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, (probably  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  present  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  Building)  embracing  nearly  fifteen  acres,  which  was 
substantially  enclosed   by  a  fence  ten  feet  high. 

One  one  side  of  the  entrance  was  the  office  of  the  treasurer,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  the  secretary.  In  the  latter,  all  articles  for 
exhibition  were  entered  in  books  properly  arranged  and  classified, 
and  a  card  given  to  the  exhibitor,  with  the  number,  name  and 
description  of  the  article,  and  owner  or  inventor.  All  articles  for 
exhibition  were  hauled  by  the  society  to  and  from  the  railroad 
depot    without   charge    to   the   exhibitor. 

More  than  a  hundred  covered  sheds  were  erected  inside  the  en- 
closure, for  horses  and  cattle,  witli  many  others  put  up  for  sheep, 
hogs,   etc.,   and   for   holding   hay  and  feed. 

Large  rings  were  constructed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
stalls    used   for    the    exhibition    of   horses   and    cattle. 

Long  houses  were  neatly  built  and  partitioned  off  for  poultry, 
which  were  filled  with  almost  every  variety  of  the  feathered  do- 
mestics. 

The  'mammoth  tents'***used  at  the  Rochester  fair,  were  pitched 
here  and  there  through  the  grounds,  in  which  were  exhibited  the 
lighter  articles  of  usefulness,  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  the  handy- 
work  of  the  ladies,  the  luxuries  of  the  farm,  the  mechanic  arts  and 
inventions,    and    improvements    in   endless   variety. 

The  agricultural  implements  and  the  coarser  articles  of  household 
arts  were  assigned  extensive  plots  of  ground  in  several  parts  of  the 
enclosure,  and  were  exhibited  to  great  advantage.  An  adjoining 
field  of  ten  acres  was  used  for  the  plowing  match,  and  twenty-one 
plo^vs    were   entered   and    contested   for   the   premiums. "i^ 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  was  patterned  largely  after  a 
similar  institution  in  New  York  State,  the  location  of  which  was 
changed  each  year  in  order  to  interest  a  new  group  of  people  so 
that  local  societies  and  county  fairs  might  be  established.  The 
Pennsylvania  fair,  usually  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, was  held  in  Lancaster  in  1852,  in  Pittsburgh  in  1853, 
in  Philadelphia  in  1854,  Harrisburg  1855,  Pittsburgh  1856,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1857,  Pittsburgh  1858,  Philadelphia  1859,  Wyoming 
1860,  Norristown  1863,  Easton  1864,  Williamsport  1865,  Easton 
1866,  Pittsburgh,  1867,  Harrisburg  1868-1869,  Scranton  1870- 
1871,  Erie  1872-1873,  Easton  1874,  Lancaster  1875,  1876  no  fair 
because  of  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  Erie  1877-1878,  Philadel- 
phia 1879-1880,  Pittsburgh  1881,  1883  no  fair  because  permanent 
site  in  Philadelphia  not  ready,  Philadelphia,  1884-1888,  jointly 
with  York  Fair  in  1889-1890,  jointly  with  fair  at  Bethlehem  in 
1891,  jointly  with  the  fairs  at  Scranton  and  Lancaster  in  1892, 
jointly  with  fair  at  Indiana  in  1893,  jointly  at  Erie  1894,  jointly 
at  Uniontown  in  1895,  and  jointly  at  Johnstown  in  1896-1897/^ 

As  can  be  seen.  State  fairs  were  held  in  practically  all  of  the 
leading  cities  in  the  Commonwealth.  First,  these  events  were  the 
parent  of  the  county  fairs  but  near  the  end,  the  State  Fair  actu- 
ally became  a  child  of  the  county  fairs.  The  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  State  Fair  as  an  annual  event  during  the 
initial  period  of  its  development  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
fairs  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857  were  not  financially  successful  even 
though  the  railroads  encouraged  them  by  transporting  exhibits 
free.  The  fair  was  not  held  in  1861  due  to  the  "unhappy  and 
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deplorable  condition  of  the  country-'""  In  18,62,  the  Fair  was 
scheduled  for  Norristown  for  September  30-October  3,  but  was 
postponed  indefinitely  about  two  weeks  before  the  time  of  its 
scheduled  opening  "on  account  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
State  by  the  Southern  army."-"  After  taking  this  sudden  and 
drastic  action,  there  was  considerable  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Society  for  fear  the 
local  society  might  bring  suit  for  breach  of  contract. 

The  State  Fair  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society  in  1858  at  Pittsburgh,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  up  to  that  time  so  that  out  of  the  proceeds  a  donation 
of  $3,767.37  (20  per  cent  of  the  net  proceed)  was  made  to  the 
support  of  the  Farmers'  High  School,  which  was  referred  to  as 
*'the  Child  of  the  Society"-^  and  which  later  developed  into  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

By  1882,  the  original  purpose  (that  of  establishing  local  county 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State)  of  holding  the  fair  in  different 
cities  had  been  accomplished  and  it  was  decided  to  develop  a 
permanent  location  for  the  institution.  A  30-acre  tract  of  land 
was  leased  for  ten  years  in  Philadelphia.  Almost  $80,000  was 
expended  for  buildings  and  other  improvements  and  very  success- 
ful fairs,  each  covering  a  two-week  period,  were  held  annually. 
More  than  $40,000  in  premiums  were  offered  at  the  first  show. 
The  fair  continued  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  until  1888  when, 
because  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  the  institution 
went  bankrupt  and  the  State  refused  to  appropriate  money  to 
balance  the  accounts.  This  was  often  referred  to  as  "the  State 
Fair  scandal"  and  remained  a  popular  subject  of  comment  for 
years.  After  1888,  the  State  fair  was  never  an  outstanding  factor 
in  the  agricultural  development  of  Pennsylvania. 

STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  SPONSOR  EXHIBITS 

It  is  a  noteworthy  historical  fact  that  the  State  fair  in  Pennsyl- 
vania never  replaced  the  exhibits  held  in  connection  with  meet- 
ings of  farm  organizations.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  continued  to  hold  exhibitions  for  some 
time  after  the  first  State  fair  in  1851.  The  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  para- 
graph) has  always  held  exhibitions  in  Philadelphia.  In  1884  when 
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the  State  Fair  was  held  there,  the  Horticultural  Society  arranged 
its  autumnal  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Fair." 

Exhibits  of  fruit  always  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
program  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
Organized  in  1859,  as  "The  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,"  the  by-laws  of  the  organization  provided  that 
the  annual  meeting  should  be  held  in  February.  The  time  of  meet- 
ing was  changed  in  I860  to  September  in  order  to  encourage  a 
larger  exhibit  of  fruit.  September  meetings  and  exhibits  were 
held  in  1863  and  1864,  but  were  so  unsuccessful  that  in  1865  the 
Society  met  in  January.-'  The  revised  by-laws  provided:  "The 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  January  of  each  year***at  which  time  an  exhibition  and 
discussion  of  fruits  shall  take  place* **.-^  The  name  of  the  Society 
was  changed  to  "The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" in  1881  and  the  policy  of  holding  annual  meetings  and 
exhibits  each  January  at  different  points  in  the  State  was  con- 
tinued. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's  Association,  organized  in 
1874,  also  held  exhibits  of  machinery  and  displayed  samples  of 
dairy  products  at  its  annual  meetings  which  were  held  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  the  year.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Meadville, 
December  29-30,  1875,  there  were  on  display  a  "swinging  cattle 
stanchion,"  "a  self -heating  cheese  vat,"  "a  butter  worker  whereby 
the  butter  can  be  washed,  weighed,  and  worked  without  being 
removed  from  the  worker,"  and  "a  novel  plan  by  which  he  (the 
milk  factory  operator)  can  work  up  the  samples  of  a  patron's 
milk  separately  and  thereby  practically  test  its  comparable  qual- 
ity.-'^ The  constitution  of  the  Association  was  amended  in  January 
1882  to  eliminate  a  specified  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting 
and  exhibit  and  for  many  years  after  that  the  event  was  scheduled 
during  the  last  half  of  January  or  the  first  week  of  February, 
usually  in  Meadville.  The  activities  of  the  organization  which 
were  confined  largely  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  declined 
greatly  during  the  early  nineties,  so  that  in  1898,  a  new  associa- 
tion of  dairymen  appears  due  to  the  effort  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  in  getting  a  representative  Statewide  unit  of  Pennsylvania 
dairymen  for  the  nationwide  organization.  This  new  group  was 
called  the  "Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union"  and  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Williamsport,  March  30,  1898. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A  development  which  had  much  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  the 
first  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  was  held  in  January,  goes  back  to 
the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1876,  (Act  of 
May  8,  1876,  P.L.  129) .  In  the  formation  of  this  board  which  was 
fashioned  after  a  similar  board  in  Massachusetts,-''  January  was 
the  month  designed  for  its  annual  reorganization.  The  Act  estab- 
lishing the  board,  became  effective  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
January  in  1877  and  one-third  of  the  appointed  members  were 
to  retire  from  office  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  January  each 
year.  The  Act  also  provided  that  the  Board  should  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  at  the  State  Capitol.  The  Board  continued  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  during  the  week  of  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
Januaiy,  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  reorganized  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1919. 

DEVELOPMENTS  FROM  1900  TO  1917 

Out  of  statewide  agricultural  activities  in  Pennsylvania  from 
1900  to  1917  was  gradually  molded  the  idea  of  an  annual  State- 
wide farm  products  Show.  The  following  chronological  review  is, 
therefore,  given  to  show  this  interesting  evolution. 

WINTER   OF  1899-1900 
Livestock  Breeders'  Organize) 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  held  January  25-26,  1900  in  Pittsburgh  after 
the  need  for  the  organization  had  been  discussed  at  length  in  the 
columns  of  the  "National  Stockman  and  Farmer.''-"  Representa- 
tives of  twenty-four  breeds  of  livestock  including  some  poultry- 
men,  were  present.  In  this  initial  meeting,  special  attention  was 
given  "to  the  necessity  of  a  State  Fair  in  which  respect  Pennsyl- 
vania is  behind  all  other  States."  The  first  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation were :  president,  John  I.  Gordon,  Mercer ;  1st  vice  president, 
Henry  Palmer,  Avondale;  2nd  vice  president,  M.  P.  Shoemaker, 
Greensburg ;  secretary,  E.  S.  Bayard,  Pittsburgh ;  treasurer,  J.  F. 
Lantz,  Altoona.  The  annual  meeting  was  set  for  the  second  week 
in  December  beginning  on  Wednesday.  An  executive  committee 
was  named  which  included  breeders  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry.  As  stated  in  the  constitution,  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  educational,  especially  to  increase  interest  in 
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improved  livestock.   The  association  started  to  build  sentiment 
immediately  for  a  State  fair. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  met  in 
Pittsburgh,  January  16-17,  1900  and  had  an  exhibit.  The  by-laws 
of  the  organization  were  amended  so  that  the  annual  meeting  was 
to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  Jan- 
uary.-* 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association  adopted  a  by-law 
which  provided  that  "the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Harrisburg  on  the  first  Tuesday  preceding  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  January  each  year."-^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  \\'est  Chester,  December  5-6,  1899  and  arranged  an  exhibit 
which  proved  very  successful.  The  display  consisted  of  creamery 
tub  butter,  dairy  tub  butter,  creamery  print  butter,  dairy  print 
butter  and  cheese. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Harrisburg,  January 
24-25,  1900.  With  the  exception  of  the  poultry  association  and 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  will  be  noted  that  all  the  meet- 
ings and  exhibits  were  held  in  different  weeks  and  at  several 
different  points  in  the  State. 

WINTER  OF  1900-1901 

(Renew  Eflfort  for  State  Fair) 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  met  in  Har- 
risburg, December  12-13  and  at  this  meeting  the  plan  was  ad- 
vanced for  amending  the  old  State  Fair  Law,  to  take  the  control 
of  the  State  Fair  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  place  the  management  under  the  control  "of  all  or- 
ganizations representing  the  government,  of  all  organizations  rep- 
resenting livestock,  dairying,  education  and  industrial  interest  of 
the  State."  A  bill  was  drafted  accordingly.^" 

The  attitude  of  the  urban  press  toward  the  State  Fair  at  this 
time  is  reflected  by  an  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  which 
read  in  part  "The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association 
is  anxious  to  hold  a  big  State  Fair  devoted  to  cattle  exhibits  with 
the  absence  of  a  mid-way.  If  the  livestock  breeders  will  take  a  tip 
from  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Lancaster,  they  will  hold  a  State 
fair  and  assure  its  overwhelming  success  by  abandoning  the  live- 
stock exhibit  and  sticking  to  the  mid-way  exclusively."^^ 
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The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  exhibit  in  Harrisburg,  January  21-22.  1901. 
The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  met  at  Corry  in  December,  1900 
and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  in  Harrisburg,  Jan- 
uary 23-24.  1901.  An  editorial  in  the  "National  Stockman  and 
Farmer"  of  January  10,  1901  suggested  that  Pennsylvania  or- 
ganizations should  follow  the  Ohio  plan  of  holding  meetings  at 
one  time  and  place  and  said  that  the  Dairy  Union  and  the  Live- 
stock Breeders  should  meet  together.  -  This  was  one  of  the  first 
suggestions  of  holding  simultaneous  meetings  and  it  is  significant 
that  it  was  made  sixteen  years  before  the  goal  was  finally  accom- 
plished. 

WINTER  OF  1901-1902 

(All  :Me«?tings  Widely   Scattered) 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breed- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  December  18-19,  1901. 
At  this  meeting  a  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Dairy  Union  which  met  during  the  winter 
at  York,  to  arrange  a  joint  meeting  the  next  year.  The  committee 
was  also  instructed  to  invite  all  other  livestock  organizations  and 
kindi'ed  organizations  of  the  State  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  ^^ 

During  this  winter,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in 
Harrisburg,  January  22-23,  1902 ;  the  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  in  Bloomsburg,  January  14-15,  1902 ;  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  in  York  during  the  first  week  in 
December.  The  Horticultural  Association  had  its  usual  exliibits 
of  fruit  and  the  Dairy  Union  had  an  exliibit  of  butter  at  the  time 
of  their  respective  meetings. 

In  this  particular  winter,  we  find  the  greatest  possible  extreme 
— all  the  meetings  being  held  at  dift'erent  places  and  at  different 
times  during  a  two-month  period. 

WINTER   OF   1902-1903 
(First  Experiment  with  Joint  Conventions) 

The  suggestion  of  the  Livestock  Breeders  made  the  previous 
year  appealed  to  the  dair^^nen,  so  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  held 
meetings  in  Harrisburg,  December  10-11,  1902  and  many  of  their 
sessions  were  conducted  jointly.  At  this  meeting  the  constitution 
of  the  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  was  amended  so  that  the 
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executive  committee  could  determine  the  place  and  time  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  second  week  of  December  had  proven  an 
unfavorable  time  "owing  to  conflict  with  (the)  State  Grange 
meeting  and  because  (the)  International  Livestock  Exposition  the 
preceding  week  makes  it  difficult  for  members  to  be  away  from 
home  two  weeks  in  succession."  '^  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
met  in  Harrisburg,  January  28-29.  The  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  also  met  in  Harrisburg,  but  on  January 
21-22.  In  this  particular  winter  we  have  the  unusual  situation  of 
all  the  agricultural  meetings  being  held  in  Harrisburg,  but  at 
three  different  times.  It  is  probable  that  on  two  of  these  occasions, 
there  were  exhibits  of  farm  products. 

WINTER  OF  1903-1904 
(State  Fair  Idea  Up  Again) 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union 
was  held  in  Lock  Haven,  December  2-3,  1903,  probably  with  an 
exhibit.  The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  convened  in  Pitts- 
burgh, February  10-11,  1904  and  at  this  meeting  the  State  Fair 
was  discussed.  It  was  decided  to  put  a  bill  before  the  General 
Assembly  to  clear  up  all  obstacles  since  the  old  State  Agriculture 
Society  was  not  in  condition  to  give  the  State  an  up-to-date  fair.^'' 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  in  Harrisburg,  Janu- 
ary 27-28,  1904  and  the  State  Horticultural  Association  in  Lan- 
caster, January  19-20,  1904.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Nursery- 
men's Association  was  organized  January  21,  1904  in  Lancaster.''" 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers  Association  was  organized  at 
Williamsport,  April  12,  1904,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
constitution  or  by-laws  of  an  annual  exhibit  of  apiary  products. 
The  Association  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  State  Farm  Show 
effort  until  1920.^' 

WINTER  OF  1904-1905 
(Organizations  Pick  Harrisburg  for  Meetings) 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  met  November  30-December  1, 

1904  in  Harrisburg,  and  probably  had  an  exhibit.  The  State  Hor- 
ticultural Association  convened   in   Harrisburg,  January   17-18, 

1905  with  an  exhibit.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  reg- 
ular annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  January  24-25,  1905  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  convened  in  Harris- 
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burg  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  25-26,  1905.  There 
was  no  exliibit  arranged  by  the  livestock  breeders.  The  State  Fair 
bill  which  provided  for  a  commission  representing  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Department  of 
Agi'iculture  and  other  agencies,  was  reported  ready  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  situation  in  the  winter  of  1904-1905  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  1902-1903  in  that  the  agricultural  meetings  were  arranged 
for  Harrisburg,  but  widely  scattered  through  the  winter.  This 
was  the  first  winter  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breed- 
ers' Association  met  in  Harrisburg  in  January.  The  meeting  was 
definitely  planned  for  the  same  week  as  that  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agi'iculture.  probably  to  secure  joint  action  on  the  State  Fair 
Bill.'^ 

WINTER  OF  1905-1906 

(January  Becomes  Popular  Month  for  Meetings) 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  held  a  joint  meeting  in  Pittsburgh, 
January  17-18.  1906.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Dairy  Union 
convened  in  mid-January.  At  this  meeting,  a  committee  reported 
on  an  attempt  to  get  a  State  Fair  under  way  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
stated  that  Governor  Pennypacker  had  vetoed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  Fair  because  he  needed  the  money  for  State  Hospitals. ^^ 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  met  in  Gettysburg,  Janu- 
ary 17-18,  1906  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  in 
Harrisburg,  January  24-25,  1906.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Critch- 
field  stated  in  the  printed  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Agi'i- 
culture meeting  that  "provisions  will  be  made  for  a  display  of 
samples  of  fruit  products  brought  to  the  meeting  for  examination 
and  identification."  This  was  the  first  indication  of  a  display  of 
farm  products  in  connection  with  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
State  Board. 

WINTER  OF  1906-1907 
(First  Statewide  Show  in  Harrisburg) 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  L'nion  met  in 
Harrisburg,  January  22-25,  1907.  A  joint  meeting  of  all  three 
organizations  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  January  23,  and  was 
addressed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  L'nited 
States.  Other  well-kno\^ni  speakers  of  the  week  were  Dr.  C\TiI 
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Hopkins,  a  soil  authority  of  Illinois;  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie,  then  of 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  now  President  of  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  Canada;  Joe  E.  Wing,  the  alfalfa  "evangelist" 
of  Ohio;  Professor  Thomas  M.  Hunt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart. 

The  first  Statewide  Farm  Products  Show  (not  on  annual  basis 
however)  was  held  in  Harrisburg  in  connection  with  these  meet- 
ings. The  display  was  arranged  in  the  old  executive  building. *° 
There  were  exhibits  of  the  alfalfa  and  all  entries  except  one  came 
from  western  Pennsylvania.  The  Dairy  Union  offered  prizes  for 
milk,  cream  and  butter  while  the  Livestock  Breeders'  Association 
provided  a  premium  list  for  corn.  The  records  indicate  a  small 
show  of  milk,  a  fair  show  of  creamery  butter,  and  a  big  show  of 
corn  including  125  ten-ear  exhibits.  E.  S.  Bayard  of  Pittsburgh 
was  in  charge  of  the  corn  show  and  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  was  in  charge  of  dairy  products.  A  milking 
machine  was  demonstrated  and  the  dairy  supply  and  equipment 
manufacturers  made  exhibits.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Show,  E.  S. 
Bayard  auctioned  the  exhibits  in  order  to  pay  the  premiums.  The 
first  prize  ear  of  corn  sold  for  $25.  This  was  one  of  Bayard's  first 
experiences  as  an  auctioneer  and  when  he  began  the  sale,  he 
explained  that  he  was  not  an  auctioneer  but  would  do  the  best 
he  could.  After  the  exhibits  had  been  sold,  an  elderly  farmer 
whose  corn  probably  sold  for  less  than  other  entries,  came  for- 
ward and  said  in  a  chilly  tone,  "Bayard,  you  told  the  truth.  You 
said  you  hain't  an  auctioneer  and  by  Heck  you  ain't." 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  convened  for  its  regular 
annual  meeting  and  exhibit  in  Harrisburg  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  meetings  of  other  organizations.  A  display  of 
fruit  was  selected  from  the  exhibits  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
shown  at  the  joint  show  the  next  week.  Chester  J,  Tyson  of  Flora 
Dale  was  in  charge  of  this  exhibit  which  marked  the  first  partici- 
pation of  the  Horticultural  group  in  a  Statewide  farm  products 
Show.  From  that  date,  Mr.  Tyson  took  part  in  all  fruit  shows  and 
worked  constantly  for  a  joint  annual  show  until  finally  accom- 
plished in  1917. 

WINTER  OF  1907-1908 
(Biennial  Harrisburg  Show  Proposed) 

During  the  winter  of  1907-1908,  the  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation convened  in  Lancaster,  January  14-15  with  an  exhibit. 
The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  met  in  Wilkes-Barre,  January 
14-16  and  arranged  a  display  of  dairy  machinery  including  ex- 
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hibits  of  dairy  and  creameiy  butter  and  milk.  The  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  met  in  Harrisburg,  January  22-23  with  no  other 
meetings  during  the  same  week.  The  Board  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "to  confer  with  all  other  agricultural  bodies  in  the  State 
with  the  aim  of  planning  all  annual  meetings  next  winter  within 
the  same  week  and  at  Harrisburg  where  the  legislature  will  be 
in  session."-^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  convened  in 
Pittsburgh  February  5-6,  1908  and  staged  its  second  annual  corn 
Show.  The  season  of  1907  was  a  poor  corn  year  so  that  the  exhibit 
was  not  as  large  as  that  of  preceding  winter  at  Harrisburg.  The 
corn  was  sold  at  auction  as  the  pre\aous  year  in  order  to  pay  the 
premiums.  The  best  ear  brought  S5  and  the  grand  champion  ten- 
ear  entry  sold  for  S12.  This  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  livestock 
breeders  was  recorded  as  the  most  successful  in  its  history. 

WINTER  OF  1908-1909 
(Second  Biennial  Harrisburg  Show) 

The  efforts  of  the  State  Board  to  get  other  conventions  in  Har- 
risburg, at  the  time  of  its  regular  annual  meeting  in  January 
were  successful.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  were  arranged  for  January  26-28, 
1909.  The  Chestnut  Street  Auditorium  and  the  Chestnut  Street 
Hall  were  engaged  for  these  meetings  and  exhibits.  The  exhibits 
were  referred  to  as  "A  Regular  Winter  Fair."  Over  two  thousand 
ears  of  corn  were  entered.  The  dairy  exhibits  included  creamery 
and  dairy  butter,  certified  milk  and  dairy  milk.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  arranged  an  educational  exhibit.  Joint  meetings  of 
all  the  associations  were  held  Wednesday  evening  and  all  day 
Thursday.  As  usual  the  corn  was  sold  on  Thursday,  the  final  day 
of  the  Show.  The  champion  ear  was  auctioned  off  by  Professor 
C.  W.  Burkett  "after  a  stirring  speech  on  seed  corn.''  The  ear 
sold  for  815,  while  the  ten-ear  champion  entry  sold  for  S20.'- 

In  announcing  these  1909  meetings  and  the  Show  at  Harrisburg, 
an  editorial  in  the  "National  Stockman  and  Farmer"  of  January' 
21,  1909  carried  the  following  significant  statement : 

"Next  week's  meetings  at  Harrisburg  are  especially  important 
to  the  future  of  agriculture.  The  movement  toward  better  things 
***should  not  be  allowed  to  lag.*** One  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to 
Harrisburg  and  show  those  who  legislate  what  interest  agi'icul- 
turists  have   in  these  things    (agricultural   institutions   now   in 
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existence  and  in  prospect)  and  impress  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  work  which  means  so  much  to  producers  and 
consumers  of  agricultural  products.  A  few  progressive  men  have 
for  years  worked,  indiriduaUij  and  through  organizations,  for 
these  things.  They  have  done  this  year  after  year  at  their  oivn 
expense,  and  their  total  contribution  of  time  and  ynoney  has  been 
no  small  one.  If  every  farmer,  breeder,  and  dairyman  in  the  State 
would  do  likewise,  there  would  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
outcome." 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
exhibit  in  Harrisburg  on  January  19-20,  the  week  preceding  that 
of  other  meetings. 

WINTER  OF  1909-1910 

(Livestock  Added  as  Show  Feature) 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  arranged 
its  annual  meeting  and  exhibit  at  Tunkhannock,  January  11-12, 
with  apparently  a  very  successful  display  of  fruit. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  January  26-27,  1910 
at  the  Capitol  in  Harrisburg.  There  were  no  other  meetings  of 
farm  organizations  held  simultaneously  in  the  Capital  City.  The 
State  Board  encountered  difficulty  in  arranging  an  exhibit  of 
farm  products  in  connection  with  its  meeting  judging  from  the 
following  remarks  printed  in  the  1910  program.  "Owing  to  a  rule 
adopted  by  the  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  Commission  forbid- 
ding exhibits  of  any  kind  in  the  Capitol  Building,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  make  the  usual  arrangements  for  exhibits  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Persons  bringing  samples  of  fruits  or  vegetables  for 
identification  can  have  them  taken  care  of  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  where  they  can  be  examined  by  the 
proper  committee." 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  held  a  joint  meeting  and  exhibit  at 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  2-4,  1910.*^  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  corn, 
apples,  milk  and  butter  were  exhibited.  The  different  types  of 
horses  were  demonstrated  and  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  horses 
required  for  fire  use,  "the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  sent  out 
its  heaviest  truck  and  steamer  and  made  a  few  runs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crowd." 

The  milk  exhibit  was  probably  the  best  ever  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania up  to  that  time.  One  section  of  the  milk  exhibit  was  very 
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unique  in  that  the  entries  were  taken  from  cans  of  whole  milk 
coming  from  producers  who  were  shipping  to  Philadelphia.  Six 
producers  were  selected  and  their  entries  were  taken  from  cans 
on  the  city  platform.  The  producers  had  been  told  the  samples 
would  be  taken  for  the  Show.  The  bacteria  count  of  the  entries 
varied  from  3,000  to  20,000.  The  interesting  feature  is  that  sam- 
ples of  milk  taken  from  cans  of  the  same  six  producers  had  been 
taken  ten  days  previously  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducers. The  idea  was  to  see  what  difference  it  made  in  the  quality 
of  the  milk  when  the  producers  knew  their  product  was  to  be 
taken  for  a  special  exhibit.  The  average  bacteria  count  of  the 
samples  taken  unkno^^TL  to  the  producers  ten  days  previous  to 
the  Show  was  about  double  that  of  the  samples  taken  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  producers  at  the  time  of  the  Show.  The  State 
Horticultural  Association  through  the  efforts  of  Tyson  Brothers 
arranged  a  fruit  show.  This  was  the  second  fruit  show  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  corn  and  dairy  products  display  sponsored 
by  the  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  and  Dairy  Union.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  educational  exhibits  and  specialists  from  both  institu- 
tions took  a  prominent  part  in  the  program.  A  prime  and  a  com- 
mon steer  were  used  for  a  demonstration  on  foot  and  were  then 
slaughtered  to  show  the  quality  of  the  different  cuts  of  meat. 
There  were  so  many  things  going  on  at  one  time  that  this  Show 
was  referred  to  as  resembling  "a  three-ring  circus."  At  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  the  corn  was  sold,  the  grand  champion  exhibit 
bringing  $17  and  the  champion  ear  $7.50.  It  is  reported  that  the 
city  folks  outbid  the  corn  growers  for  the  prize  lots. 

WINTER  OF  1910-1911 
(Third  Biennial  Harrisburg  Show) 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  joined 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  in  a 
joint  convention  in  Harrisburg,  January  24-26,  1911.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  fruit  growers  joined  with  other  organizations 
in  a  Harrisburg  meeting.  The  by-laws  of  the  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation had  been  changed  to  read:  "The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  shall  be  held  during  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall 
determine."**  It  will  be  recalled  that  previous  to  this  time,  the 
by-laws  specified  that  the  meeting  of  the  Association  was  to  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  third  \^^ednesday  of  January, 
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which  meant  that  its  meeting  could  not  be  held  during  the  same 
week  as  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  Harrisburg 
meetings  were  well  attended  and  the  agitation  for  a  State  Fair 
was  renewed.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  Johnston  Build- 
ing and  part  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Market  House.  Four  carloads 
of  livestock  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  were  ex- 
hibited. Two  steers — a  prime  one  and  a  common  one — were  dis- 
played and  later  killed  for  a  meat  demonstration.  Other  exhibits 
included  apples,  pears,  nuts,  corn,  creamery  butter,  market  milk, 
market  cream  and  certified  milk.  Educational  exhibits  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  published  review  of  the  conventions  held 
during  the  week,  stress  the  fact  that  the  "State  Fair  was  the 
leading  topic  of  discussion  at  all  meetings."*' 

WINTER  OF  1911-1912 
(The  Great  Pittsburgh  Show) 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairy  Union  and  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  cooperated  in  holding  their  annual  conventions  and 
a  mid-winter  fair  in  Duquesne  Gardens,  Pittsburgh,  January 
15-19,  1912.*'^  This  exposition  was  referred  to  as  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural Show  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  exhibition  consisted 
of  a  vast  show  of  apples  in  addition  to  displays  of  milk,  cream, 
pears,  and  nuts.  Manufacturers  exhibited  supplies  and  equipment. 
In  the  riding  academy  were  shown  100  cattle,  200  sheep,  100  hogs 
and  35  horses.  A  work  horse  show  was  an  evening  feature.  The 
event  was  described  as  "purely  an  educational  institution."  It 
was  "clean  from  start  to  finish  without  a  fakir  on  the  ground 
and  all  land  boomers  excluded."  An  official  of  the  Livestock 
Breeders'  Association  made  the  assertion  that  the  Show  "should 
be  continued  until  the  State  has  a  State  Fair."  A  blizzard  and 
twelve-below-zero  weather  cut  the  attendance  at  the  Show  and 
it  was  not  a  financial  success.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  individual 
sponsors  paid  out  of  their  own  personal  accounts  bills  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  dollars.  Heroic  effort  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
exhibits  from  freezing.  The  heating  system  of  the  exposition 
building  could  not  maintain  a  satisfactory  room  temperature  in 
the  face  of  sub-zero  weather  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  pipe 
gas  into  the  building  and  use  gas  heaters  as  a  last  resort  to  save 
the  attractive  displays  of  fruit.  The  Pittsburgh  newspapers  barely 
mentioned  the  Exposition  and  were  severely  criticized  for  their 
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lack  of  interest.  There  were  educational  exhibits  at  the  Show 
arranged  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Demonstrations  were  conducted  on  meat 
cutting  and  poultry  dressing. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  as  usual  in  Harrisburg, 
January  24-25,  1912  without  an  exhibit  or  other  events  scheduled. 

WINTER  OF  1912-1913 
(Fourth  Biennial  Harrisburg  Show) 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairy  Union,  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Veter- 
inary Medical  Association  sponsored  an  agricultural  program  with 
an  exhibit  in  Harrisburg,  January  21-23,  1913.^'  Joint  meetings 
of  the  organizations  were  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  program  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
proposal  of  having  a  State  Fair  in  Pennsylvania.  W.  E.  Skinner, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  "Why  Pennsylvania  Should  Have  a  State  Fair"  and 
the  Honorable  A.  P.  Sandles,  Ohio  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  talked 
on  "The  Benefits  of  the  State  Fair."  Exhibits  of  fruit,  corn  and 
dairy  products  were  arranged  and  a  meat  cutting  demonstration 
was  directed  by  Professor  W.  H.  Tomhave  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Two  steers  purchased  at  Pittsburgh  were  used  for 
the  demonstration.  A  report  indicates  that  Professor  Tomhave 
held  an  audience  for  two  hours  "while  carving  the  carcasses  in 
a  masterly  fashion."  The  corn  show  was  the  best  ever  held  up  to 
that  time.  The  apple  exhibit  was  a  success  even  though  the  show 
was  not  announced  until  much  of  the  fruit  had  been  marketed. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Division  of  Economic 
Zoology  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  sponsored  educa- 
tional exhibits.  The  Show  was  held  at  11  North  Market  Square 
and  the  meetings  in  Chestnut  Street  Hall.  The  fruit  show  was 
directed  by  C.  J.  Tyson,  the  corn  show  by  E.  S.  Bayard,  the  dairy 
products  exhibit  by  H.  E.  Van  Norman  and  the  commercial  dis- 
plays by  S.  F.  Barber.  The  commercial  exhibitors  paid  for  space 
which  helped  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Show. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Association  in  1913  to  remove  the  words  "during  the  month 
of  January"  from  that  section  of  the  constitution  relating  to  the 
annual  meeting.  There  was  some  sentiment  for  holding  the  meet- 
ing in  December.  Mr.  Engle,  one  of  the  officials  expressed  appar- 
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ently  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  membership  when,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  pertaining  to  change  in  the  meeting  date, 
he  said  ''that  question  (of  changing  the  meeting)  was  often  dis- 
cussed and** we  always  had  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  holding  it 
in  January.  It  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  people  are  more  at 
leisure  and  we  are  assured  of  better  meetings.  Earlier  in  the 
season,  we  haven't  our  fruit  gathered  in  and  in  December  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  the  attendance  that  we  have  in  January."*'' 

WINTER  OF  1913-1914 
(The  Joint  Show  at  York) 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairy  Union  and  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  convened  at  York  January  20-22,  1914.  '■'  The  Amari- 
can  Berkshire  Congress  was  held  there  the  same  week.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Berkshire  Breeders'  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association  were  organized  at  that  time.  A 
corn  and  fruit  show  was  arranged,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a 
display  of  dairy  products.  A  published  review  of  the  show  and 
exhibits  stressed  the  point  that  "sentiment  for  a  State  Fair  is 
growing  despite  the  defeats  of  recent  years." 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  Harrisburg  January 
28-30,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  an  exhibit  being  arranged  in 
connection  with  the  meeting. 

WINTER  OF  1914-1915 
(Joint  Meetings  in  Harrisburg) 

The  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  meeting  for 
January  26-28,  1915  carried  the  following  remarks:  "Nineteen 
hundred  fifteen  being  a  legislative  year,  the  usual  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  State  Agricultural  Associations  to  meet  with  us." 
As  a  result  of  this  invitation,  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breed- 
ers' Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Pennsylvania  Holstein-Friesian  Association  sched- 
uled meetings  in  Harrisburg  for  the  week  of  January  26-28.  Joint 
meetings  of  all  the  organizations  were  held  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday evenings.  There  was  apparently  no  exhibit  of  agricultural 
products.^"  However,  a  meat-cutting  demonstration  was  scheduled. 
The  growing  desire  for  a  Statewide  Farm  Show,  however,  is  re- 
vealed in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1915 
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which  carried  the  following  statement:  "There  appears  to  be  a 
growing  necessity  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  holding  of  a  State 
Agricultural  Fair  to  be  held  under  State  control  in  which  the 
various  farm  organizations  of  the  State  and  County  Agricultural 
Societies  should  have  a  fair  representation."^^ 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  January,  1915.  An  apple 
show  was  planned  in  connection  with  this  meeting,  but  the  dis- 
play was  not  extensive  due  to  the  fact  that  cash  prizes  were  not 
offered. 

WINTER  OF  1915-1916 

(Last  Meetings  Outside  of  Harrisburg) 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  met  in  Reading  January,  18-20, 
1916.  This  was  the  last  meeting  of  these  groups  outside  of  Harris- 
burg. An  exhibit  of  fruit  was  planned  but  it  was  not  a  big  success. 
The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairy  Union  met  in  Pittsburgh  February  23-24,  1916. 
The  most  important  business  at  the  joint  meeting  of  these  organi- 
zations was  a  discussion  of  how  the  two  organizations  were  to 
survive.  It  was  decided  to  merge  the  two  groups  into  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Association."  The  new  asso- 
ciation assumed  the  debts  of  the  two  organizations  and  then 
proceed  to  raise  a  fund  to  pay  off  these  obligations.  There  were 
no  exhibits  of  corn  and  dairy  products  in  connection  with  this 
meeting.  The  sheep  breeders  were  organized  at  this  time  and  a 
small  exhibit  of  wool  was  featured.  All  groups  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing Wednesday  evening.  The  program  included  many  educational 
talks  by  College  men.^- 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  meeting  independently 
in  Harrisburg,  January  26-27,  1916. 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  STATE  SHOW 

One  thousand  nine-hundred  seventeen  being  a  legislative  year, 
plans  were  made  for  the  regular  annual  session  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  for  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Breeders' 
and  Dairymen's  Association,  the  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  in 
Harrisburg,  January  23-25,  which  was  the  week  of  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  the  month. 
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Plans  for  a  farm  products  show  in  connection  with  these  con- 
ventions were  first  discussed  at  a  conference  in  Lancaster  in 
August  1916.''^  Those  present  at  the  conference  were:  Charles  E. 
Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  C.  E.  Carothers,  deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  Chester  J.  Tyson,  representing  the  State 
Horticultural  Association ;  Henry  Klugh,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture,  E,  S.  Bayard,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Association  and  editor 
of  the  "National  Stockman  and  Farmer;"  and  E.  K.  Hibshman, 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  assistant  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  was  the  decision  of  this  con- 
ference that  a  display  of  corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products 
and  wool  should  be  arranged. 

On  Tuesday  morning  January  23,  1917,  a  workman  nailed  above 
the  front  door  of  a  large  implement  building  on  the  main  street 
in  Harrisburg  an  inconspicuous  sign  which  read:  "Pennsylvania 
Corn,  Fruit,  Vegetable,  Dairy  Products,  and  Wool  Show.  Admis- 
sion Free."  Inside,  implement  dealers,  fruit  men,  corn  growers, 
dairymen,  vegetable  growers,  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  represented  by  the  vocational  schools, 
and  farm  leaders,  were  hustling  about,  placing  finishing  touches 
on  a  combined  display  of  farm  products  and  farm  implements, 
which  was  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  annual  State  Farm 
Products  Show  in  Pennsylvania. 

Two  floors  of  the  large  building  (then  known  as  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  building  and  now  the  State  Publications  Building, 
10th  and  Market  Streets)  were  used  in  connection  with  this  Show. 
The  first  floor  was  known  as  "Machinery  Hall"  and  occupying  the 
entire  space  were  all  kinds  of  heavy  machinery  including  a  num- 
ber of  different  makes  of  tractors  which  were  reported  as  taking 
the  special  notice  of  farmers  at  that  time.  There  were  44  commer- 
cial exhibitors  in  the  Show  and  their  exhibits  included  all  kinds 
of  dairy,  orchard  and  fruit  growing  implements  and  materials. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  contained  the  entries  of  farm 
products  and  many  commercial  displays.  Some  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  exhibits  as  viewed  by  a  newspaper  reporter,  follows : 

"The  second  floor  of  the  Emerson-Branting'ham  building'  is  the 
center  of  much  interest  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  At  the  entrance  is 
arranged  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— the  bureau  of  zoology.  Through  the  center  of  the  room  is 
a  table,  occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  hall  and  on  this  is  the 
corn  display.  Various  grades  have  been  classified  and  tagged  with 
the  name  of  the  brand  and  the  county  in  which  it  was  grown.  One 
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of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  is  tlie  fruit  show.***Aside  from  the 
farm  product  exhibits,  there  is  also  an  interesting'  deinonstration 
of  the  worlv  being-  done  in  tlie  vocational  schools. ***The  work  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  of  State  College  is  also  shown  in  a  large 
exhibit   that   occupies  a   space   in   the   north   end   of   the   room."''-''' 

E,  S.  Bayard  of  Pittsburgh  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  arranged  the  Show.  H.  E.  Klugh  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  manager.  Cash  prizes  offered  were  as  follows : 
Corn  $261;  apples  $300;  wool  $110;  vegetables  $55,  and  dairy 
products  $704.  The  premium  list  for  the  corn  show  provided  sep- 
arate classes  for  the  following  varieties :  Yellow  Dent,  White 
Capped  yellow  Dent,  White  Dent,  Ninety  Day  Type,  Southeaster^ 
Type  and  Flint.  Classes  were  also  provided  for  the  best  ten  ears 
grown  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  18  years  of  age,  July  1,  1916.  A 
county  exhibit  to  consist  of  ten  10-ear  samples  were  arranged 
in  addition  to  a  10-ear  and  single  ear  championship. 

The  fruit  exhibit  had  12  classes  for  apple  growers  with  "a  grand 
county  association  prize."  The  classes  were  made  up  of  plate,  box 
and  barrel  displays.  Cash  prizes  were  also  offered  for  displays  of 
pears ;  quinces ;  English  and  black  walnuts ;  Native,  European  and 
Japanese  chestnuts,  and  shellbarks,  each  exhibit  of  nuts  to  consist 
of  20  specimens.  A  total  of  4,800  square  feet  were  allocated  for 
the  fruit  show. 

The  classification  in  the  vegetable  premium  list  provided  for 
beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  onions,  horse- 
radish roots,  squash,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes  of 
the  following  varieties :  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain  or  "State 
of  Maine"  potatoes.  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Carmen  No.  3,  and 
other  varieties  not  listed ;  lettuce,  radishes,  rhubarb,  cauliflower, 
tomatoes,  mushrooms,  chicory,  and  best  display  of  miscellaneous 
vegetables. 

The  milk  and  butter  show  had  the  following  classes :  Creamery 
butter,  dairy  butter,  certified  milk,  and  market  milk. 

Corn  and  potato  judging  contests  were  conducted  by  the  boys 
from  the  vocational  schools  of  which  there  were  thirty-seven  in 
the  State  at  that  time.  Thirty  of  these  schools  had  judging  teams 
at  the  Show.  The  contests  were  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Darst 
of  State  College.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  junior  activities 
which  have  since  become  so  vital  a  part  of  the  State  Show. 

The  judges  for  the  Show  were  as  follows:  Apples  and  other 
fruits,  Professor  V.  H.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio;  wool,  A.  C.  Bige- 
low,  Philadelphia,  and  F.  D.  Gardner,  State  College ;  milk,  L.  H. 
Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester ; 
butter,  J.  -C.  Joslin,  Grove  City;  potatoes,  W.  H.  Darst,  State 
College;  and  vegetables,  J.  C.  Bechtel,  State  College. 
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The  Show  was  financed  by  an  $800  appropriation  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  sale  of  space  to  com- 
mercial exhibitors. 

The  organizations  which  cooperated  and  held  meetings  during 
the  week  included  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Association,  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  and  the  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Each  of  these  organizations  held  two-day  meetings  starting 
either  Tuesday  or  \\^ednesday  morning.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day evening,  joint  sessions  of  all  the  organizations  were  arranged. 
At  these  joint  meetings,  timely  educational  topics  having  broad, 
application  to  agriculture,  were  discussed  by  nationally-known 
authorities.  The  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  and  the  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  held  business  meetings  during  the  week. 
The  Pennsylvania  NurserjTuen's  Association  held  a  business 
meeting  Thursday  afternoon  but  an  announcement  of  the  meeting 
was  not  carried  in  the  program  of  events  for  the  week. 

Even  though  the  acute  shortage  of  labor  kept  many  farmers 
at  home,  the  Show  and  agricultural  meetings  in  1917  were  very 
successful  and  before  the  week  closed,  definite  steps  were  taken  to 
make  the  Show  and  meetings  an  annual  event.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  under  a  Harrisburg  date  line  of  January  26,  1917,  the 
following  statement  can  be  found:  "A  movement  to  establish  the 
mid-winter  corn,  apple,  wool  and  dairy  show  here  this  week  during 
the  meeting  of  the  allied  organizations,  as  an  annual  affair  was 
taken  today  by  committees  which  discussed  the  proposition  with 
State  officials." 

FARM  SHOW  IN  WAR  TIME 

Holding  a  farm  products  show  annually  in  Harrisburg  which 
meant  a  show  in  years  when  the  General  Assembly  was  not  in 
session,  provided  a  departure  which  confronted  the  farm  leaders 
of  the  State.  The  idea  met  a  real  test  during  the  latter  part  of 
1917  because  of  the  World  War.  In  fact,  on  December  4,  1917, 
an  announcement  was  made  stating  the  Show  could  not  be  held; 
the  explanation  was  given  that  "uncertainty  of  freight  move- 
ments and  the  inability  to  get  farm  machinery  and  exhibits  here 
on  time,  a  lack  of  guarantees,  and  general  war  conditions  are  the 
reasons  for  dropping  the  project."^''  However,  at  a  meeting  in 
Harrisburg  six  days  later  (December  10,  1917),  called  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  C.  E.  Patton,  for  "the  purpose  of  considering 
a  State  Show,"  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  show  and  a  permanent 
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executive  committee  was  organized  with  three  members  from  each 
association  cooperating  in  the  Show/'"  This  was  the  birth  of  the 
"State  Farm  Products  Show  Committee"  which  carried  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  Exhibition  until  the  creation  of  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show  Commission  in  1927.  This  committee  still 
retains  a  vital  advisory  capacity  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Exposition.  Persons  attending  this  1917  meeting  and 
the  organizations  represented,  were:  A.  C.  Bigelow,  More  Sheep- 
More  Wool  Association;  E.  B.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Poultry  Association; 
H.  F.  Hershey  and  Chester  J.  Tyson,  State  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion ;  H.  E.  Klugh  and  W.  R.  Douglass,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; L.  H.  Dennis,  H.  C.  Fetterolf  and  J.  K.  Bowman  repre- 
senting the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  W.  P.  Stacey, 
Emerson-Brantingham  Company ;  J.  A.  Rose,  Thresherman  and 
Farmers  Association ;  S.  E.  Bruner,  State  Veterinary  Association  ; 
R.  L.  Curll,  International  Harverter  Company ;  Mr.  Booser,  Oliver 
Chill  Plow  Company;  and  E.  K,  Hibshman,  Pennsylvania  Breed- 
ers' and  Dairymen's  Association.  Secretary  Patton  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  E.  K.  Hibshman,  secretary;  and  H.  E. 
Klugh,  manager. 

The  cooperation  of  the  various  organizations  in  sponsoring  the 
1918  show  was  agreed  upon  as  follows:  "The  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  handle  the  finances  and  provide  pre- 
mium money  as  follows:  for  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  $300,  for 
corn  $300,  for  butter  $50,  for  fruit  $300,  for  vegetables  $50,  for 
potatoes  $50 ;  will  handle  the  publicity  through  the  regular  De- 
partment agency;  will  secure  the  space  for  the  exhibit  including 
the  necessary  tables ;  and  will  handle  the  sale  of  the  commercial 
space.  The  More  Sheep-More  Wool  Association  of  the  United 
States  agrees  to  furnish  $100  for  wool  premiums  on  the  basis  that 
there  will  be  at  least  100  fleeces  exhibited,  will  furnish  a  *Wool-to- 
Cloth'  educational  exhibit,  and  will  send  two  live  western  range 
sheep  as  an  educational  exhibit.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Association  will  put  on  an  egg  and  dressed  poultry  exhibit.  The 
State  Horticultural  Association  will  put  on  a  fruit  exhibit  in- 
cluding box  and  plate  exhibits  and  also  the  vegetable  exhibit. 
The  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Association  will  put 
on  a  corn,  wool  and  butter  exhibit.  The  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers'  Association  will  put  on  a  potato  exhibit.  Each  Associa- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  its  own  judges  and  the  placing  and 
disposal  of  the  exhibits." 

It  is  probable  that  between  December  4  and  December  10,  1917, 
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the  annual  Farm  Show  idea  in  Pennsylvania  met  its  most  critical 
test.  Its  great  educational  value  must  have  been  a  deciding  factor 
in  its  continued  existence,  for  soon  after  announcing  the  second 
annual  Show  to  be  held  in  January  1918,  Secretary  Patton  ex- 
plained, "the  need  for  such  a  gathering  and  such  a  Show  is  easily 
seen.  New  conditions  have  arisen  during  the  past  year.  Problems 
confront  the  farmer  and  there  are  many  subjects  that  need  frank 
and  full  discussion."  So  vital  were  these  January  1918  meetings 
and  show  considered  that  the  State  Defense  Commission  guaran- 
teed to  meet  any  deficit  up  to  $2,500  incurred  in  holding  the  Ex- 
position. The  Show  was  so  successful,  however,  that  no  part  of 
this  fund  was  required. 

The  program  and  premium  list  of  the  1918  Show  and  conven- 
tions held  January  22-24,  substantiated  the  wisdom  of  the  farm 
leaders  in  arranging  the  agricultural  week.  Meetings  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's 
Association,  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  State  Poultry  Association,  the  State  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  the  More 
Sheep-More  Wool  Association,  were  arranged  and  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  included  exhibits  of  corn,  wool,  butter,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dressed  poultry,  eggs,  and  potatoes.  Classes  for  products 
from  the  home  projects  of  vocational  boys  were  included  in  several 
of  the  departments. 

War  conditions  and  problems  were  the  main  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  1918  Show.  A  special  conference  on  the  shortage 
of  farm  labor  was  arranged.  The  tractor  was  regarded  as  the 
answer  to  the  farm  problem  and  naturally  the  eleven  makes  on 
display  made  up  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Blazing 
forth  in  bright  letters  above  these  "mechanical  horses"  was  a 
sign  carrying  the  war-cry  of  tractorland  which  read :  "The  tractor 
will  carry  the  flag  to  victory.  On  the  battle  fields  it  is  pulling  the 
big  guns  of  destruction ;  on  the  farm  it  is  fighting  the  battle 
against  starvation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
the  nation  hangs  on  the  success  of  the  tractor's  universal  use.  The 
farm  tractor  will  carry  the  flag  to  victory.'"^^ 

The  agricultural  meetings  were  well  attended  and  probably 
overshadowed  the  Show  itself  because  of  the  popular  war-time 
subjects  being  discussed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Show  Committee  held  just  before  the  close 
of  the  Show,  it  was  resolved  to  start  at  once  to  have  a  better  and 
bigger  Show  in  1919. 
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GROWTH  OF  COMPETITIVE  DEPARTMENTS^s 

The  1918  Show,  as  ah'eady  stated,  had  exhibits  of  corn,  fruit, 
nuts,  wool,  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  butter. 
In  1919,  small  grains,  hay  and  tobacco  were  added,  and  in  1920. 
honey,  milk  and  cheese  were  new  exhibits.  The  first  livestock  at 
the  annual  State  Show  was  exhibited  in  1921.  Dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  were  entered  largely  as  an  educational 
exhibit  through  the  cooperation  of  the  various  breed  associations. 
Examples  of  needlecraft  and  other  handiwork  were  displayed  by 
the  vocational  schools  and  these  attracted  much  attention.  In  1922, 
the  livestock  department  was  devoted  exclusively  to  swine  with  a 
sale  on  the  final  day  of  the  Show.  Judging  contests  for  vocational 
boys  were  extended  to  include  swine  and  dairy  cattle.  The  dairy 
cattle  judging  was  conducted  on  farms  near  Harrisburg.  In  1923, 
live  poultry  was  first  exhibited  as  an  "all  Wyandotte  Show — the 
first  in  the  world."  Swine  and  sheep  were  also  exhibited.  The  4-H 
Clubs  took  part  for  the  first  time  in  the  Show  with  a  potato  dem- 
onstration at  which  Pennsylvania-gro^^Ti  potatoes  were  baked.  The 
1924  Show  included  cattle  and  horses  as  the  livestock  feature  and 
the  4-H  Clubs  entered  the  competitive  departments  for  the  first 
time.  In  1925,  only  swine  were  exhibited  in  the  livestock  depart- 
ment and  they  were  sold  at  auction  as  in  several  previous  exhibi- 
tions. The  1926  Show  had  an  exhibit  of  49  Hereford  steers,  aver- 
aging about  1,000  pounds,  entered  by  the  Adams  County  4-H 
Baby  Beef  Club.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  4-H  Club  livestock 
exhibits  which  have  since  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
inspiring  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  In  1926,  the 
State  demonstration  contests  for  vocational  boys  and  girls  were 
also  started.  The  Farm  Show  Committee  (later  the  Commission) 
offered  S600  in  scholarships  to  the  six  outstanding  boys  and  girls 
doing  meritorious  work  in  these  demonstrations.  Pigeons  were 
exhibited  in  the  1927  Show  and  maple  products  were  added  as  a 
new  department.  Breed  meets  in  the  poultry  show  were  also  in- 
augurated at  this  time.  The  home  economics  department  was 
created  in  1929.  In  1931  (the  first  year  in  the  new  Farm  Show 
Building)  competitive  departments  with  a  substantial  premium 
list,  were  established  for  horses,  sheep,  swine,  beef  cattle  and 
dairy  cattle.  The  horseshoe  pitching  contest  and  the  rural  one-act 
play  tournament  also  became  new  features  at  that  time.  Baby 
chicks  were  added  in  1933  and  a  dressed  turkey  exhibit  in  1934. 
In  1935  edible  nuts  were  returned  to  the  competitive  department 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  dozen  vears. 


58Taken   from  Premium   Lists  of  the   State  Farm   Products   Show  on  file  in  the  Pennsylv.Tiii:i 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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MANAGEMENT  SINCE  1917 

Two  developments  between  1917  and  1921  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  present  set-up  of  the  management  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show.  The  first  of  these  was  the  formation  of  the 
"State  Farm  Products  Show  Committee"  in  December  1917,  and 
the  second  was  the  enactment  of  the  State  Fair  Law  of  1921  (Act 
of  May  27,  1921,  P.L.  1191).  The  successful  Farm  Shows  of  1917, 
1918,  1919,  1920,  and  1921  crystallized  sentiment  for  a  State 
Fair.  For  twenty  years,  effort  in  this  direction  was  constantly  put 
forth ;  it  took  definite  legislative  form  and  was  placed  before  three 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  movement  was  defeated 
twice  on  the  floor  and  vetoed  once.  The  1921  Act  created  a  State 
Fair  Commission,  gave  it  authority  to  make  plans  for  a  State  Fair, 
authorized  it  to  secure  options  on  sites  for  a  Fair,  and  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  expenses.  The  personnel  of  the  Commission 
included:  William  C.  Sproul,  Fred  Rasmussen,  Thomas  E.  Fine- 
gan,  C.  B.  Connelley,  Harry  F.  Bovard,  C.  F.  Fendrick,  P.  M. 
Sharpies,  John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  John  A.  McSparran,  Charles  G.  Jor- 
dan, Samuel  S.  Lewis  and  E.  K.  Hibshman  (Secretary).  The 
Commission  had  building  plans  drafted  for  a  State  Fair  and 
tentatively  selected  a  site  near  White  Hill  about  three  miles  west 
of  Harrisburg  in  Cumberland  County.  However,  the  General  As- 
sembly never  appropriated  money  to  continue  the  project.  Two 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  this  reversal  of  attitude:  First, 
the  depression  of  1921-22  and  the  need  for  the  greatest  economy 
in  State  appropriations ;  and  second,  the  lack  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
port by  officials  of  county  fairs  in  the  Harrisburg  district.  The 
Administrative  Code  of  1923  continued  the  State  Fair  Commission 
as  a  unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  same  power  and  duties  as  before  (Act  of  June  7,  1923,  P.L. 
498,  Section  1509).  The  Commission,  however,  had  no  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  annual  State  Farm  Products  Show. 

FARM  SHOW  COMMISSION  CREATED 

By  1927,  the  show  had  grown  to  a  point  where  it  attracted 
50,000  people.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  makeshift  quarters 
greatly  increased  the  danger  of  accidents  and  the  possibility  of 
damage  suits.  Since  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Committee 
was  not  incorporated  or  authorized  as  a  state  agency,  the  officials 
of  the  Committee  carried  unlimited  liability  for  any  personal 
injury  that  might  be  suffered  by  visitors  in  the  show  buildings. 
Consequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  February,  1927, 
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a  motion  was  passed  recommending  that  the  "Show  Committee 
be  reorganized  under  a  commission  provided  for  by  legislative 
enactment  and  that  specific  provision  be  made  for  an  advisory 
board  to  the  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  par- 
ticipating organizations  or  agencies." '' 

As  a  result  of  this  demand,  the  State  Farm  Products  Show 
Commission  w^as  created  by  an  amendment  to  the  Administrative 
Code  in  1927  (Act  of  April  13,  1927  P.L.  207,  Sections  424  and 
1509).  This  change  was  accomplished  by  replacing  the  State  Fair 
Commission  with  the  new  Commission.  The  personnel  of  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission  was  provided  by  law  as 
follows:  The  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (chairman), 
another  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  director  of  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  three  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a  group  of  at  least  six  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  "State  Farm  Products  Show  Committee."  The 
duties  of  the  Commission  were  to  formulate  plans,  conduct  and 
manage  the  State  Farm  Products  Show ;  to  lease  necessary  prem- 
ises for  the  Show,  and  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  agricultural 
and  educational  meetings  in  connection  with  the  annual  exhibition. 

In  addition  to  some  members  of  the  present  Commission,  per- 
sons who  served  as  Farm  Show  Commissioners  from  1927  to  1935, 
with  the  length  of  service  of  each  are:  John  S.  Fisher,  1927-1931 ; 
Gifford  Pinchot,  1931-1935 ;  Charles  G.  Jordan,  1927-1931 ;  Ray- 
mand  G.  Bressler,  1927-1931;  H.  D.  Allebach,  1927-1935;  Miles 
Horst,  1927-1935 ;  John  H.  Light,  1927-1935 ;  John  A.  McSparran, 
1931-1935;  and  W.  S.  Hagar,  1931-1935.  The  personnel  of  the 
present  commission  is  as  follows:  George  H.  Earle,  1935- .  .  .  .  ; 

J.  Hansel!  French,  (Chairman),  1935- ;  H.  M.  Turrell,  1935- 

;  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  1927- ;  Pv.  L.  Watts,  1927- ;  M.  S. 

McDowell,  1927- ,  Pvaymond  B.  Arnold,  1935- ;  Fred  Cook, 

1935- ;   and   Paul   Thayer,   1935- J.   M.   Fry,   assistant 

director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Commission  since  its 
inception  in  1927.  The  directors  or  managers  of  the  Exhibition 
since  1917  have  been  as  follows:  Henry  E.  Klugh,  1917-1930; 
Raymond  G.  Bressler,  1930-1931;  John  H.  Light,  1931-1935;  and 
the  present  director  Howard  G.  Eisaman. 


59\Veekly   News    Jiulletin,    IViiusylvania   Department  of   Agriculture,   March   3,    1927. 
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CHANGE  IN  NAME 

The  name  of  the  annual  Exhibition  evolved  as  follows :  The 
first  Show  was  designated  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Corn,  Fruit, 
Vegetable,  Dairy  Products  and  Wool  Show."  Following  1917,  it 
was  referred  to  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show,"  the 
"Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products  Show"  or  the  "State  Farm 
Products  Show"  until  1931  when  it  was  officially  named  the 
"Pennsylvania  Farm  Show." 

THE  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING 

The  first  few  State  Shows  were  held  in  Emerson-Brantingham 
building  in  Harrisburg.  In  1920,  it  was  necessary  to  rent  a  large 
garage  in  addition  to  the  two  floors  of  the  "E-B"  building.  From 
that  year  until  1931,  the  Exhibition  was  held  in  two  or  more 
buildings  (sometimes  quite  widely  scattered)  in  the  Capital  City. 
The  agricultural  meetings  were  also  scattered  among  a  dozen 
meeting  halls  in  the  business  district  of  the  city,  thus  working 
great  inconvenience  on  visitors  especially  during  inclement  weath- 
er. In  1924  when  the  attendance  exceeded  40,000,  serious  com- 
plaint arose  relating  to  the  limited  housing  facilities.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Show  and  meetings  should  be  held  in  some  other 
city  where  adequate  accommodations  could  be  provided.  Nothing 
resulted  from  these  protests  and  the  Show  continued  to  grow. 
The  attendance  reached  50,000  by  1928,  and  great  crowds  were 
forced  to  stand  an  hour  or  more  outside  the  main  exhibit  building, 
frequently  in  the  rain  or  snow  before  getting  into  the  exhibit 
rooms.  It  was  this  condition  which  prevailed  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, January  18,  1928,  when  Secretary  of  Agriculture  C.  G.  Jor- 
dan and  H.  E.  Klugh,  show  manager,  escorted  Governor  John  S. 
Fisher  through  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Building  and  the  gar- 
ages housing  the  livestock.  (The  Governor  had  inspected  the 
poultry  department  the  previous  evening  in  company  with  his 
secretary,  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  and  Manager 
Klugh.)  After  this  tour.  Governor  Fisher  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"I  intend  to  keep  the  Show  in  mind  when  I  make  my  recommen- 
dations to  the  1929  General  Assembly.  This  show  is  unique  and  the 
people  themselves  have  developed  it.  It  just  suits  the  agricultural 
requirements  of  tlie  State.  It  is  better  than  the  state  fair  idea  for 
it  is  a  real  expression  of  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people  and  the 
very  best  of  that  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  ample 
provisions  for  the  Show  in  Harrisburg  or  in  the  State  Capital 
district. "60 

True  to  this  promise.  Governor  Fisher  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  "Farm  Show  Building"  in  his  budget  for  the  1929- 


60\Veekly   News   Bulletin,   Pennsylvania   Depaitment   of   Agriculture,   Feb.    2,    1928. 
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1931  biennium.  A  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  tabled  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  an  appropriations  bill  covering  the  partial  con- 
struction of  the  State  Educational  Building  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  lump  sum  appropriation  for  "the  erection  of  additional 
State  buildings  in  Harrisburg."  In  other  words,  there  was  never 
a  specific  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Farm  Show  Building.  The  original  appropriation  of 
$4,500,000  for  the  Educational  Building  was  increased  to  $5,840,- 
000  for  both  projects.  This  sum  was  supposed  to  complete  the 
Farm  Show  Building  and  construct  as  much  of  the  Educational 
Building  as  possible.  The  Act  (Appropriation  Act  of  April  26, 
1929,  No.  35A)  specified  that  "the  Farm  Show  Building  shall  be 
completed  ready  for  furnishing."  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
including  furnishings  was  about  $1,440,000.  The  ground  for  the 
building  was  broken  at  an  appropriate  ceremony  on  the  morning 
of  October  30,  1929,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  official  formal- 
ity on  April  1,  1930  and  the  building  was  dedicated  Monday  eve- 
ning, January  19,  1931,  which  was  the  opening  day  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  Show.**^ 

The  1931  General  Assembly  appropriated  $187,700  for  improve- 
ments on  the  Farm  Show  building  (Appropriation  Act  of  June  13, 
1931,  No.  18 A) .  This  appropriation  was  used  to  build  an  extension 
of  approximately  15,000  square  feet  to  the  rear  unit  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  purchase  an  additional  27  acres  of  ground  in  order  to 
provide  for  future  expansion  of  the  Show.  This  ground  is  situated 
immediately  north  of  the  original  tract  and  has  been  partly 
cleared  and  graded  for  parking  space.  The  addition  to  the  building 
provided  much-needed  room  to  give  proper  balance  to  the  live- 
stock show. 

The  Farm  Show  Building  as  it  stands  to-day  (1936)  covers 
440,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  all  under  one  roof  and  has 
facilities  for  holding  six  conventions  simultaneously.  The  building 
is  regarded  as  the  largest  exhibition  structure  of  its  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  plans  for  it  were  formulated  by  the  building 
committee  of  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  architect  after  a  careful  survey  of  many  of 
the  best  exhibition  structures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  original  plans  called  for  a  vast  amphitheatre,  but  this  feature 
had  to  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  smaller  judging  arena  when  it 
was  found  that  the  bids  based  upon  the  original  plans  exceeded 
the  money  made  available  by  approximately  $1,000,000. 

With  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Governor  Earle  and  other 


siQfficial  Catalogue  and  Program,   Pennsylvania   Farm   Show,   1931,  pp.  9-10. 
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state  officials,  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project  covering 
the  construction  of  a  Farm  Show  Auditorium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  10,000  and  with  dormitory  facilities  for  the  junior  de- 
partment, was  drafted  in  August,  1935,  and  submitted  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Authority  Act.  This  Auditorium 
was  to  face  east,  opening  on  Camei'on  Street  and  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  parking  area  northeast  of  the  main  exhibition 
section  of  the  present  structure.  At  this  writing,  the  status  of  the 
project  is  uncertain  due  to  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Supreme  Court  that  the  State  Authority  Act  is  unconstitutional. 

FINANCING  THE  SHOW 

Previous  to  1923,  the  Show  was  financed  by  donations,  by  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  commercial  space,  and  by  a  provision  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations  by  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  Department  to  pay  for  "premiums  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  and  agricul- 
tural meetings  held  in  connection  therewith  including  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  lecturers"  (Appropriation  Act  of  June 
30,  1923,  No.  44A).  The  same  arrangement  was  continued  until 
1927  when  a  specific  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  made  to  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  Commission  (Appropriation  Act  of 
May  11,  1927,  No.  347A).  In  1929,  a  State  Farm  Products  Show 
fund  was  created  so  that  all  receipts  from  the  Show  could  be  used 
as  a  revolving  fund  in  the  payment  of  expenses.  The  money  in 
the  fund  was  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  May  26,  1929,  P.L.  823. 
In  addition  to  this  revolving  fund  an  appropriation  of  $54,500 
for  the  1929-1931  biennium  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
(Act  of  May  16,  1929,  No.  354A).  The  1931  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appropriated  the  $187,700  already  referred  to  for 
improvements  to  the  Farm  Show  Building  and  $75,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses  (Appropriation  Act  of  June  11,  1931,  No.  15A). 
The  1933  session  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show^  Commission  (Act  of  June  3,  1933,  No. 
300A),  and  Governor  Earle  approved  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  the  1935-1937  biennium.  In  addition  to  these  biennial  appro- 
priations, receipts  from  the  sale  of  commercial  space  and  other 
revenues  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Show  vary  from  $50,000 
to  $60,000  annually. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FARM  SHOWS 

Local  farm  products  shows  held  usually  in  October,  November 
or  December,  have  become  a  popular  medium  for  providing  com- 
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petition  in  high-quality  farm  and  home  products  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  exhibitions  have  increased  greatly  in  number  and  influence 
during  the  past  twenty  years  under  the  guidance  of  the  county 
extension  agents  and  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  The 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  held  annually  in  January,  fits  admirably 
into  this  community  program  since  it  provides  statewide  compe- 
tition for  the  local,  prize-winning  exhibits.  This  community  or 
county  elimination  also  assures  a  high  standard  of  displays  for 
the  State  exposition. 

COOPERATING  AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  State  agencies  and  organizations  which  cooperate  in  the 
State  Show  include  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, State  Council  of  Agricultural  Organizations,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania,  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association,  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association, 
State  Pigeon  Show  Association,  Pennsylvania  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council,  Dairymen's  Coopera- 
tive Sales  Association,  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs,  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Pennsylvania 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders'  Association,  Association  of  Dairy  and 
Milk  Inspectors,  State  Veterinary-Medical  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Livestock  Breeders'  Association,  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Chester  White  Breeders'  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Nurserymen's  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Nut  Growers'  Association,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pennsylvania  Threshermen's 
and  Farmers'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Electrification,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture. 
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Many  Uses  Made  of  Building 

The  Farm  Show  Building  has  served  several  emergency  pur- 
poses and  housed  numerous  commercial  exhibitions  and  conven- 
tions. It  is  expected  that  eventually  the  building  will  be  in  use  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  as  a  convention  hall  and  exposition  build- 
ing. This  will  make  the  building  a  source  of  considerable  income 
for  the  State. 

The  building  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  most  varied 
uses.  Early  in  1935  it  served  as  temporary  barracks  for  a  small 
army  of  unemployed  men  during  the  march  on  Harrisburg.  The 
Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  held  its  annual  convention  there 
in  1935  and  an  exhibition  of  equipment  and  fixtures  for  the  doc- 
tor's office  and  the  hospital  was  staged  in  the  building  the  same 
week.  The  morticians  of  the  State  frequently  hold  their  annual 
convention  and  exhibition  of  equipment  and  supplies  in  the  build- 
ing. Two  automobile  shows,  two  old  fashioned  country  auctions 
and  a  Progress  Exposition  were  housed  there  during  1935.  During 
the  Christmas  mail  rush,  the  building  is  used  for  the  sorting  of 
mail. 

During  and  after  the  March  floods  in  1936,  the  Building  was 
used  for  the  housing  of  flood  refuges,  as  barracks  for  National 
Guard  Units  on  flood  duty,  as  a  warehouse  for  American  Red 
Cross  and  Department  of  Health  supplies  and  by  the  WPA  for 
storing  and  renewing  flood-damaged  furniture  and  supplies  from 
its  administration  offices  in  Harrisburg. 

When  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  organized  it 
established  its  administration  offices  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  Build- 
ing until  another  office  building  was  made  available.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  structure  will  be  used  for  staging  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Little  Theater  groups  and  for  holding  sporting  events 
in  the  auditorium  and  arena. 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  County  Fair  Development 

The  present-day  county  and  State  fairs  are  a  combination  of  two  motives — 
one  commercial  and  the  other  educational — which  had  independent  origin 
during  the  early  history  of  this  country.  The  older  of  the  two  ideas  is  the 
"fair  or  bartering  place,"  where  producers  and  consumers  were  brought 
together  to  prevent  abusive  practices  by  middlemen.  In  Philadelphia  detailed 
regulations  covering  the  practices  in  these  fairs  were  drafted  and  the  pen- 
alty for  violation  in  most  cases  was  the  "forfeiture  of  one-half  of  the  produce 
to  the  poor  of  Philadelphia." 

Reading,  Pennsylvania,  held  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  county  fairs 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  town's  founders,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons  of 
William  Penn,  set  aside  a  large  central  area  in  the  city  purposely  for  "semi- 
annual fairs"  for  bartering.  The  first  fair  of  this  kind  was  held  in  the  market 
square  in  October  1766,  according  to  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Secretary  of  Berks 
County  Historical  Society.  This  fair  was  apparently  successful  and  was 
followed  by  a  Spring  fair  in  June  1767.  These  Spring  and  Fall  exhibitions 
usually  continued  for  two  days.  Evidently  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
products  of  the  farm  but  bartering  and  exchanging  by  farmers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  the  primary  objectives  of  the  meets. 

The  Reading  bartering  fair  differed  from  those  held  in  Philadelphia  some- 
what, in  that  great  numbers  of  horses  and  colts  were  brought  in  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  trading  of  these  animals.  In  many  cases  trials  of 
their  speed  were  needed  to  climax  successfully  the  trading  and  for  this  im- 
portant work,  an  old  highway  not  far  distant,  was  used.  This  soon  led  to 
horse  racing  which  has  become  one  of  the  central  attractions  at  practically 
all  county  and  State  fairs. 

As  the  educational  farm  products  show  idea  developed,  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  "bartering"  fair  broadened  its  scope,  influenced  by  the 
agricultural  societies,  to  include  purely  competitive  exhibits  with  a  premium 
list.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  county  fairs  organized  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  past  century  were  a  hybrid  between  the  two  ideas 
from  the  start.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  first  State  Fairs.  No  com- 
mercial space  was  sold,  no  race  track  was  used  and  no  "mid-way"  was  pro- 
vided for  at  these  early  State  events.  In  fact,  the  first  State  Fair  in  Penn- 
sylvania, held  in  1851,  was  more  nearly  like  the  present  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  than  like  the  fall  State  Fair  now  being  held  in  most  states.  These 
early  State  exhibitions  were  predominantly  educational.  Long  before  the  end 
of  the  19th  Century,  however,  the  hundreds  of  county  fairs  and  the  many 
State  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States  adopted  their  present  educational- 
commercial  set-up  with  horse  racing  as  an  outstanding  feature. 


APPENDIX  B 
Early  Days  of  the  Farm  Show 

By  Chester  J.  Tyson,  Gardners,  Pa. 

(Address  at  Opening  Meeting,  Twentieth  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  January  20,  1936.) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pinch-hit  foi'  Ed.  Bayard  (who  was  absent  due  to  ill- 
ness). It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  for  Bayard,  the  man  who  has 
spent  his  whole  life  doing-  helpful  things  for  others.  Of  these  things,  he 
never  tells  himself,  but  if  those  who  have  been  helped  were  here  to  tell  their 
own  stories,  the  program  tonight  would  be  far  too  short. 

We  who  have  been  down,  sore  of  heart,  beaten  and  discouraged,  know  the 
up-lift  of  Bayard's  cheerfulness,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  his  unstinting 
but  wise  help  in  material  ways,  w^e  know  him  for  what  he  is.  Wherever 
you  are  tonight,  Ed  Bayard,  God  bless  your  bald  old  head,  we  love  you. 

I  may  substitute  but  I  cannot  take  his  place.  His  rich  stories,  his  way  of 
stating  unpleasant  truths  without  malice,  his  far-seeing  wisdom,  these  are 
traits  which  have  made  Bayard  sought  for  as  a  speaker  at  home  and  far 
afield.  So  insistent  have  been  these  demands  that  many  times  his  endurance 
has  been  overtaxed.  In  discussing  this  one  day  he  said,  "Tyson,  I  just  can't 
turn  them  down.  They  want  to  hear  plain,  old  fashioned  horse  sense."  And 
that  was  typical  of  Bayard. 

My  subject  is — "Early  Days  of  the  Faim  Show" — and  I  have  taken  a 
moment  to  do  honor  to  the  man  who  from  the  turn  of  the  century  had  a 
vision  of  a  show  in  which  the  products  of  the  farm  and  home  and  the 
supplies  and  equipment  which  go  into  producing  them,  might  be  brought  to- 
gether to  be  shown  and  studied  for  their  educational  value.  He  never  gave 
up  that  basic  idea  and  pressed  it  when  opportunity  arose. 

My  first  association  with  Bayard  and  his  idea  of  a  great  educational 
exhibition  was  in  1907  when  I  was  appointed  to  select  and  exhibit  apples 
at  the  first  Statewide  joint  Farm  Products  Show  held  in  Harrisburg,  Janu- 
ary 22-25  that  year.  Bayard  was  in  charge  of  a  corn  exhibit.  He  and  H.  E. 
Van  Norman,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  State  College,  another 
stahvart  in  the  early  fight  for  better  educational  shows,  were  responsible 
for  exhibits  of  alfalfa,  milk,  cream  and  butter. 

Associated  also  in  my  mind  with  1907  and  the  five  years  following  is  the 
name  of  Gabriel  Heister.  His  orchard  and  vineyard  at  Estherton  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Harrisburg,  were  notable.  He  was  an  educator  at  heart 
and  he  had  the  vision  of  teaching  through  demonstrations  and  exhibitions. 
The  early  fruit  shows  owe  much  to  his  support  moral  and  financial.  He  had 
a  broad  view.  He  said — "It  is  as  important  to  teach  city  people  the  meaning 
of  modern  agriculture  as  it  is  to  teach  the  farmers  to  grow  better  crops." 

These  men — Bayard,  Heister,  Van  Norman  and  those  of  us  who  followed 
them,  had  a  fundamental  idea.  From  it  the  present  Show  has  gj-own  and  the 
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fundamental  idea  persists.  The  Show  that  is  all  around  us  here  this  evening 
is  unique — no  other  show  is  like  it.  You  will  find  the  livestock,  poultry,  eggs, 
potatoes,  fruit,  corn  and  many  other  products,  all  selected  and  arranged 
to  teach  some  Iseson;  Machinery,  appliances,  materials  for  better  agriculture 
and  happier  homes  displayed,  for  sale  of  course,  but  in  a  manner  to  teach 
new  and  better  ways.  Then  you  will  note  how  free  from  gambling  and  clap- 
trap devices — all  part  of  the  great  idea.  How  well  I  remember  those  meetings 
back  in  1907,  '08  and  '09  not  the  meetings  in  the  Executive  offices,  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Hall,  or  the  old  Board  of  Trade,  but  those  rump  sessions  in 
our  rooms  at  the  Connnonwealth  Hotel,  the  old  Lochiel  or  Bolton  House. 

There  and  then  we  agreed  that  if  we  could  get  all  the  organizations  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  to  meet  in  Harrisburg  in  the  same  week  each  year, 
bringing  their  members  together  and  making  them  responsible  for  an 
exhibition  of  farm  products,  we  need  have  no  concern  but  that  the  educa- 
tional idea  would  be  maintained.  And  so  we  planned  and  so  it  has  worked  out. 

Unfortunately,  our  ardor  for  a  great  show  ran  away  with  us  and  when 
this  building  was  planned,  the  needs  for  convention  halls  was  far  under- 
estimated. The  meeting  rooms  over  the  lobby  of  this  building  are  most 
inadequate. 

Governor  Earle  and  Secretary  French,  I  appeal  to  you  that  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  stalwart  support  and  guidance  of  these  thirty  or  more  associations, 
meeting  here  this  week,  we  must  provide  for  them  comfortable  and  adequate 
rooms  in  which  to  meet.  If  I  can  get  across  this  one  idea  tonight  and  no 
other,  my  efforts  will  be  worthwhile. 

Back  of  those  early  days  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders,  the  Dairy  Union  and  the  State  Horticultural  Association  were 
meeting  each  year,  not  always  in  Harrisburg.  It  was  their  effort  to  get 
together,  gradually  succeeding,  which  formed  the  nucleus  for  this  great 
joint  gathering  today. 

At  the  joint  session  in  1907,  corresponding  to  this  one  tonight,  presided 
over  by  Secretary  Critchfield,  bald  and  benige,  such  notables  spoke  as  Gover- 
nor Edwin  Stuart;  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  State  College,  later  of  Berkeley, 
California;  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie,  then  of  Indiana — now  President  of  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Canada;  Joe  E.  Wing  the  "Alfalfa  Evangelist"  of  Ohio. 
How  many  of  you  here  tonight  remember  them?  They  were  men  worth 
knowing. 

The  idea  of  teaching  by  means  of  exhibitions  was  not  born  with  our  group. 
George  F.  Johnson  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  Farm  Show  points  out  that 
interm.ittently  since  1809,  126  years  ago,  local  or  state  agricultural  exhibits 
sponsored  by  farm  groups  solely  for  educational  purposes,  have  featured 
the  country  life  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  French,  I  would  like  to  commend  this  history,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  It  is  a  true  story  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Farm 
Products  Show  idea.  It  is  worth  preserving.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible 
to  print  and  distribute  this  worthy  document. 

I  have  waited  until  now  for  reference  to  the  part  that  State  College  has 
taken  in  all  our  Shows.  I  shall  not  try  to  give  dates,  but  early  in  my  ex- 
perience, Dean  Watts  and  Director  McDowell  showed  their  faith  by  sub- 
stantial works.  Their  cooperation  has  never  faltered  to  this  day. 
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Teachers  and  research  men  have  been  encouraged  to  take  part  on  programs 
in  demonstrations  and  as  judges.  Encouraged  by  "Mickey,"  the  extension 
forces,  covinty  agents,  extension  specialists  and  Home  Economics  workers, 
have  been  the  back-bone  yes,  often  the  brains  and  muscle  of  the  Farm  Show. 
You  have  only  to  recall  how  the  County  Farm  Products  Shows,  the  Baby 
Beef  and  other  clubs  have  headed  up  in  the  State  Farm  Show,  to  realize 
what  all  this  cooperation  has  meant. 

I  dare  not  start  to  list  the  names  that  come  to  mind  of  these  State  College 
men.  Their  duty  done,  their  fame  unsung  each  year  when  the  Show  ends 
they  return  home  tired  but  happy  in  a  job  well  done  and  start  to  plan  for 
next  year's  show. 

Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  backed  and  supported  the  Farm  Show 
idea.  Charley  Patton  was  one  of  the  small  group  who,  at  Lancaster  in 
August  1916,  planned  the  set-up  which  a  few  months  later  became  the  first 
regularly  organized  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  of  1917.  Fred  Rasmussen  and 
Daddy  Willits  carried  on,  both  enthusiastic  sponsors  of  the  Show  with  the 
educational  back-ground.  Secretary  Jordan  had  the  honor  of  erecting  this 
building  and  Secretary  McSparran  encouraged  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  for  future  expansion. 

Bureau  chiefs  and  men  of  the  Department  have  always  done  their  part, 
I  cannot  name  them  here. 

There  is  one  man — I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  He  was  just  a  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  very  good  clerk — a  Chief  Clerk,  but  not 
many  people  knew  him  in  a  public  way.  This  is,  you  didn't  know  him  unless 
you  had  to  do  with  the  Show.  If  you  were  an  exhibitor,  a  concessionaire,  an 
owner  of  a  likely  exhibit  building,  if  you  were  one  of  a  hundred  people 
useful  in  making  the  Farm  Show,  then  you  knew  Henry  Klugh.  You  knew 
his  worth  and  dependability,  his  irresistible  persistence. 

In  those  years,  prior  to  1917,  the  Show  was  far  under-financed— some 
years  hardly  financed  at  all.  It  was  scattered  over  town  and  as  it  grew,  it 
took  more  space  and  rooms  had  to  be  found  four,  five,  even  up  to  seven 
different  buildings  in  different  parts  of  town.  And  Henry  managed  that 
Show.  He  made  the  money  reach — somehow.  He  made  uncomfortable  people 
think  they  wei-e  comfortable.  He  did  three  men's  work  and  produced  a  good 
Show,  growing  each  year  a  splendid  foundation  for  what  we  have  today. 
Honor  to  Henry  Klugh,  he  earned  it. 

I  shall  not  name  more  names,  recount  more  memories,  those  signs  of  ad- 
vancing years. 

Oh,  yes,  please,  just  three  more  names  and  memories  of  course,  the  quiet 
wise  counsel  of  R.  L.  Munce,  the  persistence  of  Spencer  Barbour,  the  de- 
pendable helpfulness  of  M.  P.  Shoemaker,  and  just  one  more,  the  remover 
of  obstacles,  the  greaser  of  the  ways,  Ed.  Hibshman.  For  the  rest,  read 
Johnson's  history.  It  is  full  of  interesting  facts. 

I  am  about  to  close.  We  old  chaps,  we  of  gray  hairs  and  bald  heads  are 
nearly  done.  Of  course,  we  hope  to  see  many  more  Farm  Shows,  but  the  real 
job  is  now  up  to  you  young  fellows.  Carry  on,  keep  a  clean  Show  free  from 
fakes,  better  and  better,  rather  than  larger  and  larger.  Keep  agriculture  in 
the  foreground.  And  remember,  the  moment  you  have  no  lesson  to  teach, 
that  moment  your  Show  will  die — Carry  on. 
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